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Exhibition During November 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS OF THE 
18th and EARLY 19th CENTURIES 


“Mrs. Walker and Daughter of Middle Haddam, Connecticut.” c. 1800. 


Oil on Canvas, 17” x 14". Companion to the Painting of Mr. Walker and 
His Son. Painter Unknown. The Pair $1,200. 
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Modern Power, Baltimore & Obio R.R. 


RAILROAD LANDSCAPE 


EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS BY 
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Sponsored by Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
and Bendix Radio Division 
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BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Culture Through Taxation 


AS THE ConcrEss settles to its difficult task of legislating 
‘America’s post-war tax program, there is consider- 
able constructive talk about utilizing taxation to encourage 
small business, aid labor, promote the general welfare. It 
makes sense. But why not extend this enlightened policy to 
include fine art, which—except for the Roosevelt projects 
—has only received from our government benign lip-service, 
similar to that expended on motherhood and the more or 
less abstract virtues. Now, when our physical environment is 
changing so radically, is the time for the Congress to rec- 
ognize the fine artist as a national resource and lend him 
material encouragement. 

This can best be done by incorporating in the next in- 
ternal revenue bill an income tax exemption applicable to 
the purchase of contemporary American art. 

Such an exemption would permit the purchaser (indi- 
vidual or corporate) to deduct from his income tax return 
the money he uses to buy art by living American artists— 
that is, to the same extent he is now permitted to deduct for 
his contributions to the Church, the Red Cross, or other 
public-spirited causes. Only this would be something of a 
cultural charity, encouraging gifted Americans to produce 
works of art which, if they are worthy, add to the artistic 
wealth of the entire nation. There would, of course, have 
to be a limit—perhaps confining the collector to exemption 
on twelve works by twelve different artists each year. 

The heart of the bill would be this clause: the collector, 
at the time of purchase, would sign an agreement guarantee- 
ing that at some future date (unstated) his purchase would 
be donated to some (unnamed) public, tax-supported in- 
stitution (museum, school, hospital, etc.). If at any time 
financial difficulties make it necessary for him to sell, the 
government must be paid the amount of the exempted tax 
(unless, in the event that the resale price is not equal to 
the original purchase price, a stipulated percentage of the 
resale price would be deducted). 

This provisio would be in line with the time-honored 
American tradition, for most of our museums have been 
sired by the desire of great collectors (Mellon, Widener, 
Altman, Huntington, Bache, Dale, Frick, Nelson, Worcester) 
to acquire works of aesthetic value and then, at or before 
death, to share them with their fellows. Only, under this 
bill, the small museum and the small collector would be 
given a greater share in the country’s cultural heritage. 

Such a tax bill would not be revolutionary. It would be 
the most simple and practical means of subsidizing the na- 
tion’s artists as they face the unpredictable years ahead— 
much more practical than another W.P.A. And subsidy of 
a valuable public service is not new to American politics. 
For years, through mail contracts, we have been subsidizing 
the merchant marine and air lines; western hunters receive 
a bounty for the ears of a cattle-killing timber wolf far 
greater than the worth of the entire corpus delicti. And, as 
stated before, the taxpayer who contributes to a worthy 
charity receives special consideration when he makes out 
that awesome income tax return. 

Taxation has largely taken from the artist the wealthy 
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class which has always been the chief patron of the arts; 
this income tax program would, in some part, help the artist 
regain the economic security he once knew. 

This would not be tax evasion; it would be culture 
through taxation. :- 


* * * 


One Less River 


L@= WEEK, while riding to work on the benighted Long 
Island Railroad and reading my favorite morning news- 
paper, I found (amid the depressing and defeatist vignettes 
of contemporary hatred) one news item that gave hope to the 
entire day. Branch Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dodger 
Baseball Club, had signed Jackie Robinson, U. C. L. A. 
athlete and star shortstop to an organized baseball contract. 
What’s good news about that? Well, you see, Mr. Robinson 
is a Negro, and even though baseball is our national sport, 
the only other Negro to enter the sacred portals was Frank 
Grant, who was listed for a time as an American Indian by 
the late John J. McGraw. 

What’s all this to do with art and so-called culture? Only 
this. While the proud and plump Daughters of the American 
Revolution were able to prevent the glorious voice of Marian 
Anderson from being heard in Constitution Hall, it has re- 
mained for the sport world to make this most important 
dent in the wall of intolerance. And don’t forget the guys 
who sit in the bleachers outnumber ten to one those who 
stand in art galleries (where racial discrimination is rela- 
tively small). It will be hard for Robinson during his first 
time around the circuit, but then the innate good sportsman- 
ship of the average American will assert itself, and there will 
be one less river to cross. 

* * * 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA—One of the best organiza- 
tions of conservative artists (best from the point of view of 
respect for craftsmanship rather than an academic spite- 
fence), is the Allied Artists of America, Their 32nd annual 
exhibition, at the New York Historical Society until Nov. 25, 
opened too late for a review in this issue. However, we can 
report the following prize winners: 

Allied Artists Medals of Honor, to Marion Sanford’s 
Harvest (Sculpture) and Charles A. Aiken’s Mountain Laurel 
(watercolor). Lindsey Morris Prize, to Robert Bros’ Resur- 
rection (bas-relief). Best Academic Landscape Prize, to Roy 
Brown’s Wet Day, Old New. York. Best Academic Portrait 
Prize, to Frank C. Kirk’s Jobless. Eloise Egan Prize, to 
Maurice Kish’s Coal Towers (oil).. Hans Hinrichs Marine 
Prize, to Jan Connaway’s Upsurge (oil). Anonymous Paint- 
ing Prize, to Takuma Kajiwara’s New Life Under War 
Debris. Arthur C. Fredericks Prize, to Fred F. Sherer’s 
Central Park West. Digby W. Chandler Watercolor Prize, 
to George Schwacha’s Side Street. 

* * * 

THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE Dicest will be a special number, 
with an extra 16-page form devoted to the small but quali- 
tatively fine Upjohn Collection. There will be a full color 
cover, four-page color insert and a 3,000 extra press run. We 
have assurances that this time the color insert won’t be de- 
layed at Croton-on-Hudson. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


—— 
They Do Appreciate You 

Sir: In reading the Dicest for Oct. 15 I 
note the article on Appreciation? by Al- 
bert T. Reid. I, too, have done sketches for 
“Our Boys” at Halloran General Hospital 
and Seaman’s Church Institute, having fin- 
ished my 196th sketch last week, but my 
experience has been so different as to the 
expression of appreciation that I feel that 
I must refute this accusation implied. 

Many letters from mothers, wives and 
sweethearts and even sisters have come to 
me telling me of the sincere apprecia- 
tion for these sketches and the fact that 
I had given the time from my studio. I 
feel that I have been the recipient, rather 
than the Boys, and I shall always remem- 
ber the experience of doing my bit in this 
way as one of the richest in my whole life. 

—HELEN H. LAWRENCE, 
New York City. 


Blant Words 

Sir: Remember the last Corcoran prize 
(March 15 Dicest cover)? Mr. Miller 
(juror) shovelling it to Mr. Marsh (cen- 
testant). Comes this year’s Chicago Art 
Institute show. Mr. Marsh (juror), not to 
be outdone, shovels it back to Mr. Miller 
(contestant). Nice family feeling—ain’t it? 


—FREDERIC TAUBES, 
New York City. 


Inness Information Wanted 

Sir: In connection with the Inness exhi- 
bition to be held early next year at the 
George Waiter Vincent Smith Art Mu- 
seum, Springfield, Mass., I am seeking in- 
formation about his early paintings for 
the catalog. 

Inness exhibited as early as 1844 at the 
National Academy of Design and in vari- 
ous American Art Union exhibitions dur- 
ing the 1840s. Works of this period are of 
especial interest for me, especially After- 
noon, 1846, 38x50, and Berkshire Hills, 
1848?, 48x72. News of Inness’ “first” paint- 
ing, The Mill, 1841?, would be particular- 
ly welcome. Data on works done in the 
1850s are also wanted, notably for The 
Juniata River, 1856, 36x54, and two por- 
traits of 1856. 

Information on Inness’ rare marine and 
figure paintings will also be of value, and 
all data to help round out the catalog will 
be welcome. 


—ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND, 
50 Commerce St., New York City. 


Wants Rimmer Data 
Sir: I am engaged upon a life of the 
painter, sculptor and anatomist Dr. Wil- 
liam Rimmer of Boston. I would be very 
grateful if anyone knowing of the exis- 
tence of paintings, drawings, letters or 
other material relative to Dr. Rimmer, 
will communicate with me. He was active 
in Providence, New York and Boston be- 

tween 1860 and 1878. 
—LINCOLN KIRSTEN, 637 Madison Ave., 

New York. 


Disgusted 

Sm: As one of the many disgusted art- 
ists whose work is often rejected in all 
exhibitions by the same perpetual jury, 
I suggest. that in the future the best way 
to eliminate such discontent among the 
artists wishing to exhibit, is to run a 
joint exhibition of all the rejected works 
versus the exhibition of the selected ones. 
Then let the public and all the artists 


‘judge for themselves if the jury of selec- 


tion is qualified and justified or simply 
prejudiced in their choice. 
L. BevIon, New York. 
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Water: CHARLES SHEELER. Harris $500 Prize 


Religious Trends Challenge Our Materialism in Chicago Annual 


By C. J. Bulliet 


RELIGIOUS PICTURES, frank and _ un- 
abashed, are challengingly in evidence 
in the 56th Annual American Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, which opened Oct. 24 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, I think 
I have not seen so many together in a 
quarter of a century’s close experience 
with this annual. ° 

In addition, there are a score or more 
paintings, not out-and-out religious, but 
mystical with an unmistakable spiritual 
trend. This mysticism might be ac- 
counted for on the theory that Sur- 
realism is still dominant in world art. 
But Surrealism, which delves.into the 
subconscious, has been finding hereto- 
fore much that is pagan and consider- 
able that is satanic. The Freudian dis- 
coveries recorded in this show lean to- 
ward reverence. 


Among pictures in the show by art- 
ists of national reputation that could 
hang without challenge in church re- 
ception and Sunday school rooms are 
The Crucifixion by Robert Philipp, The 
Angel Turniv- a Page in the Book by 
Franklin C. Watkins, The Angel and 
the ,Darkne»s by Frederic Taubes, 
Storm on B.ittany Coast, with a huge 
Crucified Christ in the storm clouds, by 
Boris Anisfeld, and Bombed Crucifix by 
Millard Sheets, which is not simply an 
objective relic of a raid, but is stirring 
strong emotions in the living worship- 
pers salvaging it. as 

None of these artists herétofore has 
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been particularly known as a religious 
painter. 
These pictures and kindred ones by 


Headless Horse Who Wants to Jump: 
Yasuo KuntyosHi. Harris $300 Prize 





painters of less renown, together with 
the unsurrealistic pieces of spiritual 
trend may be an unusually strong reac- 
tion against the crass materialism of our 
mechanized war, where the God the 
war-makers worshipped in fact if not 
in spirit was the God of Napoleon—the 
God who fights on the side of the heav- 
iest cannon. 


The pictures, however orthodox they 
may be in trend, are not a flash-back 
to the Italian Renaissance. Each of the 
artists has been stirred, apparently, by 
an individual creative impulse, and, 
though varying in skill, each has re- 
corded with sincerity. Nothing produced, 
however, threatens the supremacy of 
Georges Rouault among religious paint- 
ers of our time. 


Aside from the religious pictures (but 
including them), “literary content,” 
against which the Fauves and the Cu- 
bists fought so strenuous a battle for 
nearly half a century, is back in full 
sway in American art, if Daniel Catton 
Rich, Director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and his associate, Frederick 
A. Sweet, in inviting this show, summed 
up even reasonably well the trends in 
the studios from Coast to Coast. 

It always was a losing battle in 
America, since the American and in- 
deed the Anglo-Saxon genius in paint- 
ing neither understands nor cares to 
understand any superiority of abstrac- 
tion over illustration. Apparently the 
time is about past when we shall think 
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it our duty to feel we must keep up 
any pretense of marching in the Eu- 
ropean procession. 

The show the Messrs, Rich and Sweet 
assembled has its abstracts, one whole 
room of them and a few others scat- 
tered about, but none of these paintings 
is of any more consequence than the 
average 999 in any American 1,000. The 
abstracts of 1945, here shown, follow 
our tendency ever since the days of the 
Armory Show of beautifying the hor- 
ridly ugly distortions of bold creators 
like Picasso and the German Expres- 
sionists. Most of our American abstrac- 
tions are pretty-pretty in both color and 


Chicago Winners 
(AWARDED BY JURORS FORCE, SOYER 
AND MARSH.) 

Edward Hopper’s Hotel Lobby, Lo- 
gan Medal and $500 Prize. 

Kenneth Hayes Miller’s Reverie, Gar- 
rett $750 Prize. 

Charles Sheeler’s Water, Harris Sil- 
ver Medal and $500 Prize. 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Headless Horse 
Who Wants to Jump, Harris $300 
Prize. 

Paul Cadmus’ Reflections, Witkow- 
sky’s $500 Prize. 

Edward Laning’s A Farewell to Pisa, 
Kohnstamm $250 Prize. 

Eldzier Cortor’s The Bathers, Flor- 
sheim $100 Prize. 

Adams W. Garrett’s Western Festi- 
val, Honorable Mention. 


(AWARDED BY ART INSTITUTE’S 
COMMITTEE. ) 

Grigory Gluckmann’s Composition, 
Blair $600 Prize. 

Kay Sage’s In the Third Sleep, Blair 
$400 Prize. 

Raymond Breinin’s The Surgeon, 
Cahn $100 Prize. 

Richard Bowman’s Rock and Frag- 
ment, French Gold Medal. 

Paul Lewis Clemens’ Maria Ouspens- 
kaya, Honorable Mention. 


form, ideally suited for advertising airy, 
floating soaps and evanescent beauty 
creams. 

While on the subject of pretty-pretty, 
it might be in order to consider here 
the winner of the major prize of $750 in 
this 56th American show, Reverie by 
Kenneth Hayes Miller. 

It is a life-size nude girl, half re- 
clining on a heavily draped sofa. It is 
a painting that would not have dis- 
graced the “Salon of Bouguereau,” even 
though it would have been minor to 
both Bouguereau and Cabanel. 

A more vigorous, more original nude 
was given a smaller prize of $100—the 
black girl figure in The Bathers by Eld- 
zier Cortor. Mr. Cortor thought he had 
to prettify his ebony lass a bit, but 
even so he didn’t eliminate from her all 
sparkle and zest of life as Mr. Miller 
did from his diluted Ingres odalisque. 

Second prize of $500 (the Logan prize, 
so stormily in the news annually while 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan was alive) went 
to a typical Edward Hopper picture, 
Hotel Lobby. I think Mrs. Logan, who 
often had her feelings hurt by what she 

[Please turn to page 34] 


Pictures at Left—Top: Reflections by 
Paul Cadmus. (Witkowsky $500 Prize). 
Center: Composition by Grigory Gluck- 
mann (Blair $600 Prize). Bottom: Rev- 
erie by Kenneth Hayes Miller (Garrett) 
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Apologies to Freud 


PAINTINGS by Antonio Gattorno, Cu- 
ban artist who combines contemporary 
surrealism with old master technique, 
are on view at the Marquie Gallery 
through Nov. 17. An accomplished paint- 
er technically, his exhibition leaves a 
strange impression of unoriginality. 

Freud, old European painters of the 
fantastic and modern artists such as 
di Chirico, have all been called upon to 
contribute. Perhaps it is unfair to ex- 
pect something new of surrealistic 
paintings since surrealism is much older 
than the 20th century. What is sur- 
prising, nevertheless, is the lack of sur- 
prises in the show. Surely one painter’s 
subconscious should differ from an- 
other’s and one set of symbols should not 
suffice for all artists dealing in the hor- 
rors and uncertainties of modern life. 
And yet we find the same stereotyped 
symbols in this exhibition where a nude, 
beach and sea inevitably lead to a pic- 
ture called Nostalgia. 

When the old masters painted hell 
it was to put the fear of God into man 
—to picture a very real place where 
awful incongruity was the order. Gat- 
torno’s canvases, like works by similar 
painters and despite their sometimes 
brilliant color and earnest technique, 
are also literal; but their significance 
is lessened for the force of conviction, 
which in older times was based on 
popularly accepted concepts, is lack- 
ing. Consequently what we have are 
well painted pictures but ones which 
generally fail to arouse the desired 
emotional response. 

Omaggio al Quattrocento, for exam- 
ple, is skilled and admirable painting 
but interest lies in details, such as the 
masked women and tortured men, rath- 
er than in a unified composition. Even 
the pictures called War Angels, among 
the best in the exhibition and executed 
with a delicacy and elegance rarely 
found in contemporary art, impresses 
largely because of stylistic distinction. 

Outstanding is Veiled Head, a por- 
trait of a woman, painted in the thinly- 
pigmented, sketchily-brushed style of 
half the paintings. Here is a straight 
painting, passionate in color, sure in 
drawing and one which makes deeper 
impression.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 





Bareback Rider: HELEN SAWYER 


Helen Sawyer Paintings—Sound and Colorful 


THE Bic Top, flowers and Cape Cod 
diversify Helen Sawyer’s latest exhibi- 
tion at the Milch Galleries. Colorful 
and forceful canvases, well pigmented, 
are to be seen, and to this reviewer, 
seém one answer to those who would 
buy that picture for the home but who 
shy at the neuro-plastic. These are liv- 
ing and livable pictures. 

Bareback Rider is outstanding with 
its be-spangled performer. The rider’s 
costume has been painted with a sensi- 
tive feeling for texture, while the circus 


Chicago Jurors (L. to R.) Raphael Soyer, Reginald. Marsh 
and Juliana Force study Hopper’s Hotel Lobby (See Cover) 
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background has been muted in such a 
manner as to make it of importance to 
the whole but never obtrusive. The 
Clown seems happy and is a refreshing 
change from those of the tragic variety. 
Highland Light appears in a new and 
underived form in a dramatic The Light. 
Morning of the World reveals the 
painter as a competent exponent of the 
nude. Mask and Plwme charms with its 
subtle suggestion of the demi-monde, 
while City at Dusk is a successful study 
of twilight covering a wintry Central 
Park. To continue until Nov. 10th. 
—BEN WOLF. 


The Met Buys Tschacbasov 


Nahum Tschacbasov’s thickly popu- 
lated painting, Deportation, has been 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art through the generosity of Mr. 
Samuel Sumner Goldberg, it is an- 
nounced by the Perls Galleries, The 
large 32 by 48 inch canvas was painted 
in 1936 and aroused much comment 
when it was shown that year at the 
Whitney Museum. It has also been seen 
at the Chicago Art Institute, the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, and most recently 
at the Metropolitan Museum in the 
“Artists for Victory” exhibition. 


Forbidden Art in Boston 

After closing at the Nierendorf Gal- 
leries in New York on October 31, the 
exhibition of “Forbidden Art of the 
Third Reich” will travel to the Boston 
Institute of Modern Art. (Reviewed in 
October 1 Dicest.) The Boston dates are 
November 8 to December 8. 
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Gloucester Street (1916): Stuart Davis. Lent by the Artist 


ABovE: The Red Cart (1932). Lent by Alice D. Laughlin. BELow: 


New York Under Gaslight (1941). Estate of Herman Shulman 


Stuart Davis: 30 Years 
Of Evolution 


Stuart Davis’ creative goals during a 
period of more than thirty years are best 
described in the painter’s credo as recorded 
by Director James Johnson Sweeney in 
the comprehensive catalogue accompany- 
ing the retrospective exhibition of Davis’s 
work, currently on display at the Museum 
of Modern Art. We quote: 

“In my own case I have enjoyed the 
dynamic American scene for many years, 
and all my pictures (including the ones I 
painted in Paris) are referential to it. 
They all have their originating impulse in 
the impact of contemporary American en- 
vironment. Some of the things that have 
made me want to paint, outside of other 
paintings, are: American wood and iron 
work of the past; Civil War and skyscraper 
architecture; the brilliant colors of gaso- 
line stations, chain-store fronts, and taxi- 
cabs; the music of Bach; synthetic chem- 
istry; the poetry of Rimbaud; fast travel 
by train, auto and aeroplane which has 
brought new and multiple perspectives; 
electric signs; the landscape and boats of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts; 5 & 10 cent 
store kitchen utensils; movies and radio; 
Earl Hines’ hot piano and Negro jazz 
music in general, etc. In one way or an- 
other, the quality of these things plays a 
role in determining the character of my 
painting; not in the sense of describing 
them in graphic images, but by pre-de- 
termining an analogous dynamics in the 
design which becomes a new part of the 
American environment.” 

The above is clearly the testament of a 
man in tune with his times. A man who 
does not, like Edward Arlington Robin- 
son’s unhappy artist, long for other days. 
He has seized the world about him, felt 
its pulse and strength, and successfully 
synthesized it through a medium, as is 
clearly demonstrated by the pictures here 
seen. As the painter’s understanding en- 
larged so did his work, becoming less and 
less derivative and finally culminating in 
a highly personal metier that he owes no 
man, and through which he has enriched 
our contemporary aesthetics. 


One of the earliest canvases on view, 
bearing little resemblance to what was 
to follow, is a Self Portrait dated 1912, 
in which the then youthful painter de- 
picted himself in a high, stiffly starched 
collar and bowler hat, A water color of 
the same year titled Negro Saloon shows 
the artist’s early interest in New York 
genre. Gloucester Terrace, 1916, reveals an 
early affection for Gauguin. By 1921, forms 
and space become of more immediate in- 
terest than objective considerations as 
demonstrated in his arrangement titled 
Lucky Strike. Modeling per se appears 
briefly in Two Trees, 1925. 

Maturity seems to have come with Davis’ 
Eggbeater series executed in 1927-28 and 
and in his Paris series painted during the 
same years. In these later views of the 
City of Light, as in all of his later works, 
Davis never neglected nature, though at 
times it may so appear to the layman. 
In his own words: “In abandoning the 
weighty apparatus of the outdoor painter 
I did not abandon nature as subject mat- 
ter. My studio pictures were all made from 
drawings made directly from nature.” 

Davis, as colorist, is seen to advantage 
in House and Street, 1931, in which has 
been employed a brilliant palette that 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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Roger Sherman: RatPu Ear. Lent by Yale 


Whitney Reviews Ralph Earl, Colonial Master 


IN OTHER TIMES and other worlds, 
Ralph Earl might have been known 
only as the Master of the Direct Gaze. 
If it hadn’t been for his “rediscovery” 
during the Connecticut Tercentenary 
ten years ago, this distinguished 18th 
century American painter might have 
been known incompletely or not at all 
to most people. As it is, the exhibition 
of his work assembled by the Whitney 
Museum and the Worcester Museum, 
and now on view at the former insti- 
tution is the first show which attempts 


to present a full view of his talents by 
including portraits and. landscapes 
from three distinct periods—before, 
during and after his trip to England. 
Little is known of Earl’s life. He was 
born in Worcester, Massachusetts, made 
direct sketches of Revolutionary battle- 
fields from which his friend Amos Doo- 
little made engravings, spent seven 
years. in England (1778-85), married 
twice, painted a lot of portraits of New 
York and New England families and a 
few landscapes, and died in Bolton, 


There is nothing stuffy about the art collection of the Woman’s College in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Only three years old, it already boasts advanced work by 
Leger, Feininger and Josef Albers. As ‘the first piece of sculpture for the perma- 
nent collection, The Flea (reproduced below) by John Flannagan, has just been 
acquired by the Friends of Weatherspoon Gallery. It is Flannagan at his best. 
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Mrs. William Moseley and Son: RALPH Ear.. Lent by Yale 


Connecticut, at the age of 50—of “in- 
temperance,” according to the journal 
of the local pastor. It is assumed that 
he was largely self-taught, although he 
might have had some instruction or at 
least criticism from Benjamin West 
during the time he was in England. 

Earl’s talent was anything but spec- 
tacular, but it was as solid, substantial 
and uncompromising as were the lives 
of his sitters. He had a knack for plac- 
ing figures on canvas, although a num- 
ber of his backgrounds are rather clut- 
tered with the gold-braided draperies, 
fancy rugs and household parapherna- 
lia that denoted the Subject’s material 
position in the community. His flair for 
painting materials—rich, gleaming sat- 
ins, brocades and delicate laces—is hard 
to match. 

But it is through his portrayal of 
character that shines through the eyes 
of these New Englanders that Earl 
earns his high place in early American 
portraiture. All but one of the Whitney 
exhibits, General Baron Von Steuben, 
look directly at and sometimes uncom- 
fortably through the beholder. Here 
and there a soft countenance is set 
down in the “English manner,” but for 
the most part both the male and fe- 
male of the species are stern, almost 
humorless people, thin of lip and firm 
of jaw, to whom life was serious busi- 
ness. The Revolution and young Repub- 
lic could scarcely have been in more 
competent hands. 

Although the paintings are uneven in 
quality, as must be the case in the re- 
view of the work of an artist’s entire 
career, the good ones are too numer- 
ous to mention. One of the most engag- 
ing characteristics of Earl’s work is 
the use of bona-fide local landscapes 
as out-door backgrounds or views 
framed through windows, that are 
charming in themselves as well as be- 

[Please turn to page 35] 
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Into the World There Came a Soul Called Ida: IvAN LE L. ALBRIGHT 


The Albright Twins—Decay, Charm, Confusion 


AFTER MORE THAN a quarter of a cen- 
tury of fame, and what must by now 
amount to a million or more words 
written on the subject, the paintings 
of the Albright twins are finally being 
given a full-dress, retrospective ex- 
hibition in New York, at Associated 
American Artists. 

Just what such an enormous show 
proves overall, I’m not quite sure. 
Specifically, it does prove that the en- 
tire body of work of the more famous 


Permaquid Point Light, Maine: ZSIssLy 


of the two, Ivan LeLorraine, is not 
made up of unquestioned masterpieces 
—that he can turn out an undistin- 
guished, even bad painting. It also 
serves to introduce New York to his 
other two distinct styles of painting, 
charming still lifes and brilliant land- 
scapes that bear no relation to his 
portentious figure paintings. One looks 
in vain for similarity of thought, feel- 
ing or expressed personality in the can- 
vases of these identical twins who have 
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always wurxKed together. Ivan dwells in 
shadow, Zsissly in sunlight. Sometimes 
they walk toward one another, and 
come almost within speaking distance 
in their landscapes. Here and there 
Zsissly emulates small bits of his 
brother’s style, but that is about all. 

Practically all of Albright’s famous 
leaden canvases of decay, that have 
been winning prizes for him since the 
late 20s are shown. That terrible door 
with the wreath, the hand—That Which 
I Should Have Done, I Did Not Do— 
remains, to me, his supreme effort, his 
most eloquent jeremiad. (It took him 
ten years to paint it and the asking 
price is $125,000.) Here is decay that 
is in no way decadent. 

There is his unutterably weary fish- 
erman, Heavy the Oar to Him Who Is 
Tired, Heavy the Oar, Heavy the Sea; 
the monk Who Walked To and Fro 
Through Civilization and Talked As 
He Walked; the silent sermons of those 
men and women whose decaying souls 
are expressed through putrescent flesh 
—the chilling and beaten Ida, the Wo- 
man who was too strong fare for the 
citizens of Toledo, and, most awful of 
all, the man who created God in his 
own image. These are the paintings 
that have made a unique, high and un- 
doubtedly lasting place for Albright in 


the history of our painting. One large,’ 


unfinished canvas in this style offers 
a fine opportunity for studying the art- 
ist’s method of work. 

Of less importance only by compari- 
son are some splendid landscapes, rela- 
tively brilliant in color, deep in per- 
spective, solid of rock and tree. Silent 
Shore Sentinels, Time of the Past and 
See the Sea Between Rocks, as well as 
still lifes, Lobster Salad (winner of the 
Harris Medal in Chicago two years ago) 
and the unpretentious little Herring 
Barrels would command vastly more at- 
tention if it weren’t for the overpower- 
ing competition of the other work. Mani- 
festation and Below My Feet expose 
hitherto unsuspected feet of clay. 

With one or two exceptions, the 
paintings of Zsissly (Malvin Marr Al- 
bright) are as gay and light of palette 
and mood as his twin’s are dark and 
profound. All of which makes for a 
certain amount of mental and emotional 
confusion when one tries to make a 
pattern of the show as a whole. Most 
familiar and imposing of the Zsissly 
group are the much exhibited Girl in 
Red and After the Meal, but it is his 
Maine landscapes that draw one back 
for another and still another look: the 
loose, free Permaquid Point Light, 
bathed in opalescent light; the factual 
but poetic Corea, Maine (Altman Prize, 
National Academy, 1942), Lobsterman’s 
Wharf (Brower Prize, Chicago, 1942) 
and Island House. One surprise is the 
large, pink and green Moss Cliff, close 
to the abstract in its allover pattern. 

Visitors should save that last ounce of 
strength for a roomful of small water- 
colors, priced up to $1,000 and some of 
them almost worth it, The exhibition 
continues until November 10.—Jo Grsps. 


Printmaker Karl Schrag 


The first comprehensive exhibition of 
prints by Karl Schrag is now on view 
in Washington at the National Museum 
(through Nov. 25). Schrag was repre- 
sented in the 1944 government selec- 
tion of “Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
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Master Drawings 


A LARGE EXHIBITION of drawings, at 
the Arthur U. Newton Galleries, ap- 
pears to have no common denominator 
of selection, except personal preference, 
which always holds a pleasing augury 
of a lively and varied grouping. This 
showing ranging felicitously from Dan 
to Beersheba—at least, from 18th cen- 
tury Rowlandson down to contempo- 
rary work—sustains this agreeable 
promise. 

The different series by Rowlandson 
possess all the verve of caricature 
and malicious wit, which distinguished 
his work, The scenes of Bath with its 
gouty invalids and decrepit figures who 
have come to take the healing waters, 
also include a delightful ballroom 
scene, doubtless in the famous Pump 
Room, and a vivid presentment of an 
evening concert. In this formal assem- 
blage of fashion brilliantly costumed, 
one might easily imagine two of the 
audience are the frequent habitues, 
Gainsborough and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. So much of this artist’s work 
is burlesque that one sometimes loses 
sight of the amazing skill of that broad, 
reed pen that was seldom out of his 
hands, or of the tact he always dis- 
played in his arrangement of colors. 

A line portrait by Beechey has far 
greater concentration and vitality than 
his average oil painting, Morland is 
represented by an idyllic cottage scene 
(without any pigs) in melting color. 

A rare item is a landscape in soft 
washes by Cropsey, probably a sketch 
for a later painting. Winslow Homer’s 
rustic scene, a pumpkin patch with 
little buildings in the background, is 
brilliant in color, but has the curious 
effect in its composition of suggesting 
that one of the figures is stepping out 
of the picture. 

A carefully-composed street scene by 
George Luks, executed in both wash 
and crayon; a Venetian subject by In- 
ness and a spirited drawing of horses, 
by John Carroll are other features. 
(Until Nov. 10.)—Marcaret BREUNING. 





July 14: ROGER DE LA FRESNAYE 


Belated Show of De La Fresnaye in New York 


A MUST on the agenda of every New 
York Gallery Gazer should be the pres- 
ent exhibition of paintings, watercolors 
and drawings by Roger de la Fresnaye 
at the Buchholz Gallery. Director Curt 
Valentin has scored a Manhattan “first” 
with this show, for although there 
have been exhibitions of de la Fres- 
naye’s work in the past in Chicago and 
Washington, one-man shows have never 
come to this city. 

The canvases here to be seen include 
a number of the pioneer French mod- 
ern’s finest efforts, such as his famed 
Conquest of the Air lent anonymously, 
through the courtesy of the Museum of 
Modern Art. This huge canvas (9112x77) 
exploits the laying of color plane next 
to color plane to achieve dimensionality 


The Albright Twins. Left to Right—Zsissly and Ivan Le Lorraine 
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as successfully as any of his more for- 
tunate (i.e. publicity-wise) contempo- 
raries. 

That de la Fresnaye was a giant dur- 
ing the stirrings of twentieth century 
modernism is well known to artists and 
art lovers. But unfortunately, perhaps 
in part because of his limited output 
and early death, his fame has not gone 
far before him. When one looks at 
Diabolo one realizes the man’s stature. 
The cylinder of paper incorporated in 
this semi-abstract still life is a master- 
piece of technique and economy. Those 
who today practice economy of means 
may well look to July 14th painted about 
1914. Through sheer color and spacial 
placements the artist has here reached 
deep within his picture plane avoiding 
the pitfall of “holes.” 

Medium was of little consequence to 
de la Fresnaye. Witness the ease and fa- 
cility of his liquid and plastic water- 
color Still Life or his incisive yet at- 
mospheric pencil sketches, One of the 
biggest little works in the show is The 
Petit Point at Grasse. Far from being 
confined by the limited space afforded 
by this undersized canvas he has made 
it appear mammoth. To continue 
through November 10th.—BEN WOLF. 


Lucien Simon 


Lucien Simon, dean of French paint- 
ers and one of the oldest members of 
the Academy of Fine Arts (since 1927) 
died October 15 at Chateau-Thierry. He 
was 84 years old. 

Simon graduated from the Lycée 
Louis le Grand. During his long art ca- 
reer he became famous for his paintings 
of the landscape and people of Brittany. 
He was on the faculty of the Academie 
des Beaux-Arts and curator of the Jac- 
qemart André Museum. His works in- 
clude Procession dans le Finistére in the 
Luxembourg Museum in Paris; Bre- 
tonnes, Nausicaa, Soirée dans un Ate- 
lier and Le Cirque Forain in the Liége 
Museum. 
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Le Grand Pont, Rouen: CAMILLE PISSARRO 


Full-Length Portrait of Pissarro, Lumuinist 


A LOAN EXHIBITION of fifty canvases 
by Camille Pissarro, accompanied by a 
few of his drawings, is on view at the 
Wildenstein Galleries. There are, also, 
works by his fellow impressionists and 
a few paintings by earlier artists whose 
influence on Pissarro may be clearly 
appreciated. 

Although one of the founders of the 
impressionistic movement, Pissarro al- 
ways considered that he was “in the 
tradition.’ His intelligence and conserv- 
atism would not allow him to go the 
whole way, finally pursued by Monet in 
the complete dissolution of form in 
light; he was adding another chapter to 
the illustrious story of French art, not 
breaking with its fundamental tenets. 

At the outset, he was greatly influ- 
enced by Corot and Courbet—Corot’s 


La Maison dans le Bois: CAMILLE PISSARRO 


grays never entirely disappeared from 
his palette. Manet, too, made impres- 
sion on his work. An early Still Life, 
shown here, immediately suggests 
Manet. The influence of the Dutch 
painter, Jongkind, makes itself felt, not 
only in a certain solidity of composi- 
tion, characteristic of the Dutch School 
which crops out even in Pissarro’s ma- 
ture canvases, but in the effect that 
Jongkind’s “divisionism” had on the de- 
velopment of luminism. 

When Pissarro with Monet fled from 
the Franco-Prussian War to England, 
they came in contact with the chro- 
matic brilliance of Turner’s canvases 
and the animation that loose handling 
and “different greens” gave to Consta- 
ble’s landscapes. This fusion of light and 
color and heightening of effect by plac- 





ing one hue by another, rather than 
mixing them on the palette, are reflect- 
ed in all Pissarro’s later work. Monet 
returned to see a world swirling in light 
and color in which forms dissolved; Pis- 
sarro to establish a sounder and saner 
form of luministic procedure — light 
which is color, color which is light, but 
in which form is still retained. 

Delacroix had already adopted a sys- 
tem of divisionism, after his study of 
Constable’s work. The luminists ex- 
panded this use of broken color, finally 
developing it into pointillisme, a scien- 
tific spotting of colors intended to give 
an effect of vibrant light. Pissarro used 
this stippling process in some of the 
canvases in the Wildenstein group which 
suggests Signac and, in L’Ile La Croix, 
Seurat. But he abandoned this practice 
and returned to his earlier impression- 
istic handling, preserving the beauty of 
textures and the decorative unity that 
mark the greater part of his work. 

It is almost impossible to single out 
special canvases from this impressive 
showing, yet a few must be cited, illus- 
trating the artist’s feeling for the large 
aspects of design, his power of organic 
composition in which rhythmic balance 
is sustained, his sensuous appreciation 
of color and the fineness of his observa- 
tion of natural forms. 

Le Louvre, resolving a complicated 
series of forms and linear pattern into 
complete harmony; the delicate adjust- 
ment of silvery grays in the sound 
structure of Le Grand Pont, Rouen; the 
sense of movement in the dazzling Mi- 
Careme sur les Boulevards, its floating 
pennants, rustling trees and surging 
crowds all accentuated by flooding radi- 
ance; the complete fusion of design and 
linear pattern in the richly-textured 
Effet de Neige, a L’Hermitage; the in- 
teresting design of planes (suggesting 
Cézanne) in The Climbing Path; the 
lush wealth of greens shot through with 
soft radiance in La Maison dans Le Bois 
may be cited from an actual embarrass- 
ment of riches. 

The exhibition is held for the benefit 
of the Goddard Neighborhood Center, 
and is open to the public daily from 10 
to 5:30, Sundays excepted. Admission 50 
cents plus tax.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Guggenheim Fellows 


The John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation has awarded four 
post-service fellowships for creative 
work in painting to the following: 

James E, Peck, civilian worker with 
Army Air Forces, who plans landscape 
paintings of Ohio; Captain Frede Vidar, 
Army, who will do a series of war 
paintings based on his combat sketches 
of the Southwest Pacific; Jacob Arm- 
stead Lawrence, specialist, 3rd class, 
Coast Guard, who plans a series of 
paintings on Negro historical and folk 
themes and Negro contemporary life in 
the U.S.; and Sergeant Karl E. Fortess, 
Army, who will return to Europe to 
paint rehabilitation scenes. 


Orozco to Exhibit 


Jose Clemente Orozco, international- 
ly-known Mexican painter and muralist 
who is honorary visiting professor of art 
at the New York School of Social Re- 
search, will hold an exhibition of New 
York paintings at the School gallery 
this spring. 
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The Etching Annual 


THe Society or AMERICAN ETCHERS’ 
30th Annual, current at the National 
Academy Galleries through Nov. 7, con- 
tains a surprising number of abstract 
and near-radical departures in print- 
making which strike a healthy note in 
this traditionally traditional display. 
Credit for a more rounded viewpoint, 
as well as for the selection of a show 
which maintains the high standard of 
craftsmanship set by its predecessors, 
goes to jurors Kathleen Macy Finn, 
Douglas Gorsline, Helen Miller, Abbo 
Ostrowsky and Gladys Mock. 

A separate jury comprising Eugene 
Higgins, Carl M. Schultheiss and Saul 
Raskin awarded the Mrs. Henry F. 
Noyes Memorial Prize for the best print 
to Reynold Weidenaar for his mezzo- 
tint describing the Mexican volcano, 
El Monstro de Paracuti (we would have 
chosen instead his excellent character- 
ization, Dozing Tippler). The Kate W. 
Arms Memorial prize for the best min- 
iature print went to Stephen Csoka for 
a finely compressed Riot in the Park. 
President John Taylor Arms awarded 
his prize for the best piece of technical 
execution to Thomas W. Nason for the 
engraving Feeding the Chickens. The 
Herbert B. Shope prize for the best 
etching (judged for composition) was 
voted to Yngve Edward Soderberg for 
Loosing the Sails, a competent state- 
ment akin to Briscoe’s work. 


Among the notable prints in modern 
idiom are abstract works by Stanley 
Hayter, L. Calapai and Ryah Ludins; 
Minna Citron’s strong Construction, 
Doel Reed’s lush Summer Morning, one 
of the few nudes in the show; Donald 
Vogel’s two dramatic drypoints on fac- 
tory themes. Prints by master crafts- 
men included John Taylor Arms’ pre- 
cise USS Columbia; Harold Geyer’s 
three etchings, for exact rendering of 
detail and mood; Armin Landeck’s beau- 
tifully patterned City Lane; R. W. 
Woiceske’s Sunlit Woods and Ralph 
Fabri’s complexly interwoven etchings. 


Rarer in the show are works in which 
emotional strength keeps pace with 
technical achievement. Isac Friedland- 
er’s Whither, a powerful portrayal of a 
starved Jew, newly released from a 
concentration camp, and Irwin D. Hoff- 
man’s moving illustration to a text in 
Job on a similar theme both make last- 
ing impression.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Zest for Living 


Charles Silberman, whose sparkling 
watercolors and gouaches were shown 
at the Bonestell Galleries the past fort- 
night, is just a year under 60, but he 
paints with a spontaneity and zest for 
living rarely matched by a younger art- 
ist. What made his exhibition complete- 
ly satisfactory, however, was the knowl- 
edge that his enthusiasm for people and 
the places in which they live and vaca- 
tion did not outstrip his skill with the 
medium, although the artist is a com- 
mercial engraver who only left the cate- 
gory of Sunday painter a few years ago. 

The pictures, which depict familiar 
scenes like Winter in Brooklyn, Central 
Park, or the well-known lanes and coast 
of Rockport, are fresh, vigorous impres- 
sions, painted in clear pigment. We 
noted especially Street Scene, The Visi- 
tors and By the Water.—J. K. R. 
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John Olsen’s Funeral: ANDREW WYETH (Watercolor) 


Andrew Wyeth Scores High in New Show 


IT MAY WELL BE that the work of his 
youngest son, Andrew, will be the late 
N. C. Wyeth’s brightest and most en- 
during epitaph. The influence of the 
patriarchal head of the Wyeth clan 
reached through his own large family 
to relations, friends and acquaintances, 
but it was most brilliant in the han- 
dling of his “young Joseph’’—so ex- 
traordinarily talented, precocious, al- 
most dangerously facile. 

Young Andrew, who could turn out a 
creditable pencil sketch as involved as 
one by Pollaiuolo at the age of 9, 
held his first one-man show of water- 
colors when he was 20, just eight years 
ago. It was a sell-out on the opening 
day. Critics called him a “master of 
the watercolor medium, with bows to 
Homer and Sargent,” but worried 
about his “virtuosity.” That he ex- 
tricated himself from the “child prod- 
igy” class (which all too many of the 
specie never get out of) some time ago 
must, to a certain extent, have been 
due to the stern discipline of his 
father. Each biennial exhibition has 
shown steady growth toward intellec- 
tual and emotional maturity—his tech- 
nical accomplishments were always ma- 
ture. 


For his current show at the Macbeth 
Gallery (as usual), young Wyeth has 
produced one watercolor that tops any- 
thing he has done so far in the medium. 
John Olsen’s Funeral has depth of 
mood, dignity and restraint over and 
above any expectations. Not far behind 
is the simplified, understated Island 
Beacon; a wind-blown personality-por- 
trait of his wife Betsy; a charming in- 
terior seen through The Open Door. 

But it is the big temperas that af- 
ford the most excitement. Three out of 
the five shown have museum quality. 
The largest, Woodshed, with two dead 
crows hanging on a whitewashed wall 
in brilliant sunlight is as dramatic a 
piece of magic-realism as I have seen 
in a long time. Even the rough ends of 
the roof beams are abstract designs of 
no mean achievement. Negro Church, 
which borders on surrealism, has paint 
quality and a certain coloring that puts 
one in mind of the Renaissance mas- 
ters. The lonely beauty of Hast Waldo- 
boro, a dark deserted house on a heath, 
with graceful grasses in the foreground 
and misty vignettes of landscapes in 
the background, casts a spell that is 
hard to shake off. 

Jo GIBBS. 


Negro Church: ANDREW WYETH (Tempera) 
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Evening Scene: CONSTANTIN Guys (Wash Drawing) 


Guys Records Paris of the Second Empire 


DRAWINGS BY CONSTANTINE GUyYs have 
been selected from the collection of 
Henri Bernstein for exhibition at the 
Knoedler Galleries. They are the work 
of an artist far less known or appre- 
ciated than his contemporaries, Dau- 
mier and Gavarni. Much of this neglect 
has arisen from the artist’s dislike of 
publicity—he refused to allow Baude- 
laire to use his name in that author’s 
famous critique, The Painter of Modern 
Life, so that he is referred to in it mere- 
ly as “Mr. G.” Moreover, Guys seldom 
signed his work. 


Guys first came to public attention 
through his drawings of the Crimean 
War, which were commissioned by the 
London Illustrated News. These 
sketches, made on battlefields under dif- 
ficult and dangerous conditions, required 
of necessity intense concentration and 
rapid execution, conditioning a _ tech- 
nique which was the basis of all his 
later work. 

Whatever the subject of his enormous 
output of drawings, the technique re- 
mained the same. To vague pencil out- 
lines, broad washes of cool colors were 
added, later intensified by deeper notes 
and finally animated by contours out- 
lined in ink. 

The artist found subject matter ideal- 
ly congenial to him in his environing 
world of the Second Empire—its fever- 
ish gaiety, its meretricious splendor, its 
pomp of military displays, its glittering, 
artificial elegance of life and living. He 
set down this resplendent spectacle as 
it passed daily before him: the dandies 
with their tight waists and high hats; 
the ladies with their billowing, diaphan- 
ous dresses; the luxurious equipages 
drawn by pigeon-breasted, high-stepping 
horses; the dowager and the demi-mon- 
daine; the colorful groups of the thea- 
tres and cafes bathed in the glowing ra- 
diance of gas lights. 

Yet Guys’ record is purely objective; 
he displays none of Garvani’s sardonic 
humor, nor strikes any of Daumier’s 
sledgehammer blows. While he belonged 
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to this pleasure-mad world, was himself 
a dandy and an exquis, he could regard 
it with detachment. Even in his later 
years, when Guys turned to a shadier 
side of life, the haunts of the degraded 
and vicious, which formed the themes of 
so many of Toulouse-Lautrec’s works, 
he reveals none of Lautrec’s cruel 
harshness in its depiction. 

Guys was a vivid historian of his 
period, of the salon, and the music hall, 
of the boulevard and the formal prome- 
nade. Everywhere, he seized the dra- 
matic moment, gave it vitality with his 
incredible gift for movement and ani- 
mation, revealed the exact quality of its 
inner life by the eloquence of a gesture, 
the subtle arrangement of his figures. 
The passionate intensity of the artist 
and the cool precision of the historian 
unite in this remarkable genius. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Woman at Table: HENRI MATISSE 


(Drawing). On View at Pierre 
Matisse Gallery. Story at Right 
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Great Frenchmen 


For SOME OF US, including this re- 
viewer, a visit to an exhibition of 19th 
century French painting, like the cur- 
rent one hanging at the Bignou Gal- 
leries, is akin to coming home. Here 
is easeful understanding where, with 
probing and exploration long since 
passed, one exploits only the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy again the well-loved, fa- 
miliar features. And .unlike other re- 
turns to remembered places and peo- 
ple, there is little sense of disappoint- 
ment. The giants have not withered and 
a Renoir peach retains its incredible 
lushness, a Cézanne landscape yet 
brings nature’s eternity closer. 

The 12 paintings in the show com- 
prise works by 10 artists and no doubt 
the most striking picture is a Seurat 
Herdsman, painted when the artist was 
only 24 and before he had evolved his 
unique pointillism. Daring in design, the 
painting is brushed with long feathery 
strokes in three tones and for its sim- 
plicity should be a joy to any student 
who has to analyse it. Another lesson— 
this time in form—is embodied in Ma- 
net’s beautiful oil sketch of Mery Lau- 
rent, where a solid face emerges from a 
few skillfully placed flesh tones rising 
from the shadows of veil and parasol. 

Pissarro is represented by London 
Bridge, a_ stiff composition in blue, 
painted while he was experimenting 
with Seurat’s pointillism. Corot’s Mlle. 
de Foudras, on the other hand, is typical 
and lovely figure painting. Another ex- 
hibit is Courbet’s Flower Basket, large 
and stylized, which illogically resembles 
an early American flower print. 

And in the corner of the room, Céz- 
anne’s Self-Portrait fittingly dominates 
the room by virtue of its penetrating 
gaze, watching the visitor wherever he 
moves just as its creator still casts his 
shadow on much of the art which fol- 
lows his.—JuUDITH KAYE REED. 


Matisse’s Line 


AN EXHIBITION of the first drawings 
by Henri Matisse to come out of France 
since the war may now be seen at the 
Pierre Matisse Galleries in New York. 
It is remarkable how little effect the 
presence of the invader in his native 
land had upon the oeuvre of the noted 
Frenchman. The old models are here, 
along with still lifes of fruit and flow- 
ers. The nervous line still enthralls the 
beholder with its virtuosity and verve. 
Few living artists have the ability to 
give the illusion of the round through 
pure line like Matisse. 

Rumanian Blouse incorporates Ma 
tisse’s calligraphic design at its best 
while an exceedingly sketchy Artist and 
Model that would have been slight in 
other hands is a triumph of taste and 
composition. Study of Two Nudes is 
notable for its rhythmic line. Heavy 
accents set Woman at Table (repro- 
duced) and Nude apart from the other 
pictures present. Two charcoal studies 
have been included, demonstrating the 
artist’s control of planes. A highly orig- 
inal Woman with Veil is effective. 

A jaunty Self Portrait will relieve 
those concerned about the aging paint- 
er’s health. If this is a truthful depic- 
tion, we should expect a great deal 
more production from Henri Matisse. 
(Through Nov. 17.)—BEN WoLrF. 
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Landscapes of the 
Sixteenth Century 


THE MorTIMerR BRANDT GALLERY is Cur- . 


rently offering an unpretentious exhibi- 
tion of 16th-century landscapes (until 
Nov. 10) which is interesting, instruc- 
tive, and full of obvious pleasures plus 
unexpected ones for those prepared to 
devote a little time to them. 

Landscapes as such were rare in 
those days, Oddly enough, it was in the 
flat, misty northern regions, rather than 
in the more spectacularly scenic ones, 
that landscape painting developed, and 
most of the artists here represented are 
of the School of Antwerp. For some 
reason these early Flemings didn’t ordi- 
narily paint precisely what they saw 
around them, but highly imaginative 
scenes of sheer cliffs, perpendicular 
craigs topped with romantic castles 
bathed in light, even panoramic grand- 
eur. 

Memling first gave landscape impor- 
tance as backgrounds for his open air 
portraits, but it was Patenier who de- 
veloped it as a separate art. In the lat- 
ter’s Rest on the Flight Into Egypt (see 
reproduction), the figure of the Virgin 
is important, but also serves as a point 
of focus for the surrounding scene. 
Again in two versions of Saint John 
at Patmos, one by Van Cleve and one 
by Hans Baldung Grien, both admirable, 
the figure receives co-billing. In the 
other 16 pictures figures become more 
and more incidental until, in two charm- 
ing little blue panels by de Bles, one 
must search to find them at all—nature 
has triumphed over man. 

It takes time to get what there is to 
be had from these usually small paint- 
ings. There is a wealth of detail, some- 
times so small and so subordinated to 
the picture as whole, that close scrut- 
iny is necessary for full enjoyment. 
Imagination, fantasy, fresh, delightful 
color (particularly the range of blues) 
and a high degree of technical skill are 
abundantly present in these 400-year- 
old landscapes, which are more’ “mod- 
ern” in feeling than those of our own 
Hudson River School.—Jo Grsss. 


Rest on the Flight to Egypt: 
PaTENIER. At Mortimer Brandt 


November 1, 1945 








RECENT PAINTINGS BY B. J. O. Norp- 
FELDT, at the Passedoit Gallery, are a 
definite departure from the abstract 
character of his previous showing at 
this gallery. He appears to have come 
through abstraction, as it were, to a 
fuller command of his powers, empha- 
sizing linear pattern and formal de- 
sign in his depiction of objective facts. 
One feels that his self-discipline has 
resulted in a more profound knowledge 
of formal relation. 

Willow Swamp, Minnesota is really 
an abstract of the scene in that it ex- 
tracts the essentials of the landscape, 
frittering away none of the effect by 
irrelevant detail. While it is not an 
extravaganza, it conveys a sinister at- 
mosphere, its sullen waters catching a 
leaden gleam of sunlight, its sinister 
birds and gaunt trees all producing a 


Rooster: B. J. O. NORDFELDT 


Nosdttide fue Eoldness. Without Bravucs 


note of ill omen—the pallid, cataclys- 
mic sun hardly breaking through heavy 
clouds is the keynote of the canvas. 
Boldness without bravura marks all 
the work. Flying Gull, patterned sharp- 
ly against tossing blue water and a 
glimpse of sky; the sense of ponderable 
solidity in A Rock, lapped by breaking 
waves; the stylized vigor of A Rooster, 
certainly unlike the usual versions of 
Chanticleer; the wan splendor of Min- 
nesota Moonlight, all these present con- 
vincingly the world, not so much as it 
is, as the artist sees it. If in Coastline, 
California, one feels that the clouds and 
the rocks below have too much the 
same solidity of substance, or that in 
Rocks and Oak the folds of rock as- 
sume the appearance of textiles, they 
are minor incidents in an impressive 
showing.—MARGARET BREUNING. 





‘ Tromka’s Latest 


THE MAJORITY of Tromka’s recent 
paintings, now being shown at the A.C. 
A. Galleries, suggest that the artist, 
like many of his fellow painters, is 
abandoning exclusive subject signifi- 
cance. Less in evidence are the grim 
Pennsylvania mining towns, but even 
when they do appear they become 
more a point of departure for painting 
rather than the whole meaning of the 
picture. Typical of this new emphasis 
is Jersey City Backyards. 

In color, too, Tromka’s approach 
has changed. While his blazing palette 
still seems to be conditioned by a de- 
sire to startle, it is less blatant and 
better integrated into the composition. 
Along with revamping of style has 
come new interest in paint texture and 
a more romantic expression. 

Outstanding among these new pictures 
are The Diltz Farm in April, almost gay 
with its bright pink tree and beautifully 
textured paint; Dusk at Highland Light; 
the lonely Church in Haverstraw and the 
moving portrait of My Uncle, probably 


the best figure piece in the show and 
one which makes fine use of a limited 
glowing palette.—JupITH KAYE REEp. 


William Fisher Views 


Current at the 8th Street Gallery are 
15 paintings by William Fisher which 
form a pleasant record of an industrious 
summer vacation, We liked especially 
the paintings of Jonesport, a herring 
town in eastern Maine which has not 
yet been discovered by too many paint- 
ers, particularly White Boat and the 
greyed Along the Shore. Also notable 
are the typically flavorsome Country 
Store, East Galway and a capable view 
of Kennebunkport.—J. K. R. 


Pfc. Fred Rowland Exhibits 


Pictorial oils of upper New York and 
Quebec by Pfc. Fred Rowland were 
seen at the 8th Street Gallery the past 
fortnight. Hung less prominently was 
a group of interesting pen and ink 
sketches and watercolors of Italy, paint- 
ed while the artist was serving with the 
10th Division, a ski-troop outfit. 
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Composition, 1943: ALICE MATTERN 


Memorial Exhibition for Alice Mattern 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION is currently 
being held at the Museum of Non-Ob- 
jective Painting for Alice Mattern 
whose career was cruelly cut short by 
death recently at the age of 37. That 
the artist’s talent, in her chosen metier, 
was a considerable one can quickly be 
determined by a visit to the Museum. 
If this reviewer has any cause for com- 
plaint, it is directed at those who 
staged the exhibition and not at the 










New Paintings and Sculpture by Progressive American Artists 


BENNETT LAWRENCE SHAHN 
BREININ LEVI ‘SHEELER 
CRAWFORD FE eee 
SAUTE SPENCER 
FREDENTHAL MARIN STEIG 
GUGLIELMI MORRIS TAM 
KARFIOL PIPPIN ZERBE' 
KUNIYOSHI SCHMIDT ZORACH 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 32 East 51st St.. New York 


creator of the paintings on exhibition. 

The pictures nudge the gallery floor- 
boards and give the spectator the curi- 
ous sensation of being a Gulliver in Lil- 
liput. Once one has surmounted this, 
there is a fresh problem. Some of the 
canvases have been hung upside down 
while others are to be viewed on their 
sides. Now it is not to be denied that 
the exhibits so hung do balance, but ob- 
viously they were not so intended for 









“GLEN COOPER HENSHAW” 


Louise Heritage and Warren Wilmer Brown 


with black and white reproductions of the artist’s work and full color frontispiece 
Herbert B. Tschudy of New York City says: It is a superb tribute to a great American 
artist. The authors, Louise Heritage and Warren Wilmer Brown, have given to the 
world a much needed incentive to carry on when the way is deeply clouded and our 
faith in humanity is at a low ebb.” Limited edition of one thousand registered copies. 
PRICE FIVE DOLLARS Order from 


MRS. O. W. BUSHONG 
Middletown, Indiana 





showing by the artist, else the signa- 
tures would not appear upside down 
and perpendicularly. 

To get to the canvases, Alice Mattern 
seems to have been at her best when 
she followed in the paths of Kandinsky 
et al and abandoned the T square and 
compass of her teacher Bauer. This is 
best illustrated in her Abandon, filled 
with the swirl of forms, and in White 
Accent, in which eccentric shapes create 
space against a cool background. Among 
the geometric entries, Red Squares is 
evidence of the painter’s interest in 
spacial problems and of her ability to 
solve them, As a colorist, Mattern had 
few peers among the members of her 
school as is amply proved in:Largo No. 
I and Composition 1943. Con Moto is 
compelling with its broad forms upon 
which line has been given full play. 

One leaves the exhibition with a gen- 
uine feeling of sorrow that time could 
not have given her more opportunity to 
realize fully her splendid beginnings. 

—BEN WOLF. 


In the Northwest 


AccorpDINGc to Curator Kenneth Calla- 
han, people have been trying for years, 
and without success, to pigeon-hole 
Northwest art. Writing in the Seattle 
Times, he says: “Our regional show is 
characteristically extremely diversified, 
more so perhaps than similar exhibi- 
tions in any other part of the country. 
Various attempts have been made . 
to define characteristic Northwest 
painting. None really come off, for 
there just simply doesn’t seem to be 
any particular kind that reflects the 
region’s artists.” 

The current 3lst Annual Exhibition 
of Northwest Artists (Seattle Museum, 
through November 4) runs true to 
form. For the purpose of discussion, 
Mr. Callahan breaks up the 181 ex- 
hibits into six groups: “The direct ap- 
proach to nature or straight interpre- 
tive painting; the breaking up of vis- 
ualizing natural forms by light; the 
realm of the mysterious, the sur-real 
and dream world; academic naturalism, 
portraits and naturalistic figure paint- 
ing.” And he finds much of interest and 
distinction. in all of them. 

The following prizes were awarded: 
Yvonne Twining Humber received the 
Margaret E. Fuller $200 Purchase 
Prize in Any Medium for Suburban 
Street; Don Riepe won the West Seat- 
tle Art Club Purchase Prize of $100 
with Grandmother; Herman Walker, the 
Music and Art Foundation $100 First 
Prize for Concert at Night; Fred Dyb- 
wad, the first watercolor prize of $50 
for Gladioli. The top sculpture prize 
went to Elizabeth Gall. 


New Boston Gallery 


Boston has a new art gallery. The 
Margaret Brown Gallery, which opened 
at 240-A Newbury Street on October 
8 with a group show, will feature con- 
temporary American portraits with a 
price range of $50 to $5,000. Artists 
represented by portraits in the opening 
group are Herbert Barnett, Gardner 
Cox, Mary Ludlum Davis, Janet Fol- 
som, Channing Hare, Charles Hopkin- 
son, Polly Thayer, John Wallis and 
John Wilson. Mrs. Brown was a former 
director of the Grace Horne Gallery. 
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Red Warrior: Cart HOLTy 


Holty Changes 


NEw CANVASES by Carl Holty are now 
to be seen at the Samuel Kootz Gal- 
leries. These works represent a de- 
parture for the artist. Formerly known 
primarily as an exponent of pure ab- 
straction, Holty has, if not returned 
to nature, at least made his peace with 
her. The’ fruits of this peace are sound. 

Medieval knights command _ the 
painter’s attention in his colorful War- 
rior series. Red Warrior, one of the 
most successful of this group, is no- 
table for its handling of black accents 
that create a linear effect but cannot 
be said to appear as line. Movement and 
color work together harmoniously in 
The Banner, while Scrimmage, a work 
celebrating football, nicely pits pinks 
against greens. There is a Pastoral that 
will reward the astute observer with 
something of a surprise. The Carousel 
adroitly breaks up form, retaining unity 
at the same time, and incorporates a 
curious pink made, according to the 
artist, with Cadmium Rose which he 
terms “Brown Rose.” 

This reviewer is glad to see Carl 
Holty’s new direction. In the artist’s 
words he now “seeks figures to peek 
through.” The result is vital. To con- 
tinue through Nov. 24th.—BEN WOLF. 


Marjorie Schiele Paintings 


Marjorie Schiele, who has been hold- 
ing an exhibition of paintings at the 
Passedoit Gallery, appears to be in- 
terested in gaining emphasis rather 
than subtlety; forms are solid and 
large, celor high-keyed, while the am- 
plitude of the designs and their final 
completion of statement suggest the 
artist’s endowments as a mural painter. 

The curious impression of purpose- 
ful naiveté and sophistication which 
many of the canvases convey—such as 
Adam Beholds Eve (apparently regret- 
ting the loss of his rib) or Mary Mag- 
delene may be due to the fact that 
equipment is not yet equal to concep- 
tion. The abstractions, Waterfall and 
Wind Along the Waste, seem far re- 
moved from the natural forces they 
represent in their static solidity, but 
Banyans is a remarkable abstract of the 
character of this curious tree. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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“The Great Seven” 


AN EXHIBITION entitled The Great 
Seven, now on view at the Niveau Gal- 
lery, includes paintings by Boudin, De- 
gas, Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir 
and Sisley, which have never been pre- 
viously shown. Although some of these 
items are rather negligible, suggesting 
sketches for later works, the fact that 
any part of the oeuvre of these famous 
men should appear now for the first 
time is in itself an event. 

While Boudin’s early Port de Brest 
is rather frigid in tone and conventional 
in its design, a later Portrieux possesses 
all the beguilements of lucent depths 
of color of sea and sky and personal 
idiom of design associated with this 
artist. Manet’s La Chanteuse de Cafe- 
Concert, obviously a study of a figure 
familiar in other canvases, reveals 
the influence of Velasquez. Monet’s 
Mme. Monet dans son Jardin shows the 
artist in full cry of impressionism. 

Renoir’s sensuous delight in beauty 
is felt in these small canvases of young 
women, which seem to have a palpitat- 
ing inner life as well as sculptural 
soundness of form and exquisite tex- 
tures of flesh. Pastels by Degas of 
dancers seem to be sketches for larger 
paintings. An early Sisley, Le Talus du 
Chemin de Fer has the substance and 
solidity in its earth masses, which he 
later forsook for the evanescence of 
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impressionism. Pissarro’s Rouen, its 
great arches of a bridge striding across 
the river against a background of old 
houses, is another notable inclusion. 
(Until Nov. 9.)—MARGARET BREUNING. | 


Denny Winters 


DENNY WINTERS, California painter 
whose first Eastern one-man show is 
current at the Mortimer Levitt Gal- 
lery, is an exciting colorist and a skilled 
painter. The eight recent works form- 
ing the major portion of the show all 
share a sure and sensuous enjoyment 
of manipulated pigment and an intui- 
tive use of richly glowing color. 

Fisherman’s Wife and Story in Three 
Parts, two of her best paintings, show 
a gain in intensity from nearly sombre 
mood to shining lyrical brilliance. The 
latter painting, a narrative canvas in 
which a basic abstract composition is 
filled in with well-chosen details, uses 
tones of red, green and yellow with 
such instinctive rightness that the 
whole painting appears a spontaneous 
expression. Conversation Piece, a study 
of two nudes, reveals Miss Winter’s 
sound knowledge of form but here also 
direct statement is imaginatively trans- 
muted into exciting discovery. For 
this same reason, Victory loses most of 
its political significance through its 
domination by color and pattern beauty 
(through Nov. 17).—J. K. R. 


Ceramics by Gertrud and Otto Natzler—Photograph by Dorothy Hoffman 
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Symphony: PHYL FFRENCH 


From Down Under 


MOoDESTLY buried as to announcement, 
it is only in passing that one finds out 
that the Phyl. M. Ffrench exhibition at 
the McClees Galleries in Philadelphia 
(until Nov. 19) “is one of the Autumn 
shows selected for this one-hundredth 
Anniversary Year of the galleries.” If 
memory serves, Knoedler & Co. in New 
York is the only art dealing establish- 
ment in the country which can boast 


> such antiquity. 
THE O'CONNOR GALLERY | siesta oe 

Sir John Longstaff, relative of the Eng- 

lish artist John Linnell, and former 
640 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK student of Max Meldrum who founded 
Modern Perceptual Painting, is the first 4 
visiting Australian to show in this 
country since Pearl Harbor. 


Some of her critic-countrymen of i) 
modern persuasion have decried “the 
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limitations of the Meldrum technique 
° based on a camera sense”; others de- 

A | b a n y A r t Is t S G r ou p light in her color, sound structure, and 
November 5—December 8 the fact that she “doesn’t round up pur- 


4 CENTRAL AVE. _ALBANY 1, N. Y. ple cows.” 


The show at McClees includes a num- 


— ber of the oils and watercolors that 

RECENT PAINTINGS caused much comment at Proud’s Gal- 
M A R | Oo lery in Sydney, plus five pictures done 

in America while Miss Ffrench was 


To December 1 working at Corcoran. 


+ 
PE RL GALLERIES Greene Landscapes 
32 East 58 Street, New York American landscape tradition and 


French impressionism find a common 


meeting ground in the paintings by J. 
RECENT PAINTINGS NOVEMBER 3 - DECEMBER | Barry Greene, now at the Grand Cen- 


tral Art Galleries (57th Street branch) 

through Nov. 10. Quietly rewarding are 

the peaceful scenes of New England 

countryside which gain much of their 

. BERTH A SCH AEFER e 32 East 57th Street, New York charm from a graceful palette set down 
in impressionist technique. 

Autumn Opalescence, with its darkly 
outlined trees silhouetted against pale 
fields; the gently brushed Dancing Wil- 
lows and the smaller tree studies find 
much favor among this group. More ro- 
bust in mood and pigment are the Quar- 
ry Rockport, jewel-toned in the blue of 
the water and salmon rocks and Trees, 
also richer in color.—J. K. R. 
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The Necklace: Mo Com 


At the Ballet 


BALLETOMANES should be _ interested 
in the work of Mo Com, now on view 
at the Morton Gallery, which he en- 
titles, Paintings for Ballet Devotees. 
These canvases demonstrate that the 
artist is not only familiar with the tech- 
nical aspects of ballet performance, but 
further that he is an assured crafts- 
man, 

The subjects depict dancers both off 
stage and on, but do not appear to at- 
tempt any record of transitory move- 
ment or the fleeting variations of forms 
under high illumination. They embody 
figures in designs built up of fluent 
bodily rhythms in graceful gesture. 
Even such a theme as The White Cur- 
tain, in which the dancers appear be- 
fore the footlights, is bathed in soft 
radiance, which defines the careful mod- 
elling of forms and enhances the dif- 
fering textures of the rippling white 
curtain of the background and the deli- 
cate costumes.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Reproduced below is the Two Sisters by 
Robert Philipp ,one of 45 contemporary 
American paintings from a private col- 
lector, to be on view indefinitely at the 
Chapellier Galleries. Other important 
exhibits are by Brackman, Bosa, Cor- 
bino, Lebduska, Lawson and Klonis. 
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Frederic Serger 


PAINTINGS BY FREDERIC SERGER have 
been placed on view at the Lilienfeld 
Galleries, where the artist held his first 
New York exhibition two years ago. 
Since that time his work has been in- 
cluded in many public collections. The 
still lifes and portraits are the out- 
standing contributions to this grouping. 
Such canvases as Flowers of Tuliptree, 
Spring Bouquet or Flowers and Moun- 
tains are highly simplified arrange- 
ments of large forms in provocative 
color relations, vigorously brushed, yet 
handled with refinement.: They are in- 
ventive in composition, each setting 
serving to heighten the coherence of 
the design. 

Portrait of Mrs. B. is vital portraiture 
in the natural grace of unstudied pose, 
and the admirable modelling of the 
structure of the head. The beige notes 
of the dress are held pleasingly against 
the mat tones of the flesh. Portrait of 
a Writer conveys with directness an im- 
pression of personality both sensitive 
and intense. 

With the exception of Vacation, the 
figure pieces do not come off so well as 
the portraits. 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Enchanting Still Life 


IT Is Goop to see a whole roomful of 
Nicholas Vasilieff’s paintings instead of 
just one or two here and there. The 
thirteen still lifes and figure paintings 
being shown by Bertha Schaefer 
through this month contain joys both 
immediate and reflective. The immedi- 
ate response is to his color. Here is a 
Russian who not only doesn’t juxtapose 
pink and vermillion, but uses not one 
obvious shade hue or combination of 
them. Rose and grey, blue-green and 
yellow-green, pale blue and warm 
brown—all unmatchable—marry in the 
happiest kind of way. One quite inciden- 
tal little still life within a still life, a 
bowl of fruit, is put together of pink, 
yellow, deep purple and greens in close 
to perfect harmony. 

Rhythm abounds, and if it takes a 
complete disregard of the laws of an- 
atomy and gravity to get it, never mind. 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Fourteen Gallery Opens 


The Fourteen Gallery, a newcomer 
to 57th Street, has opened unofficially 
with a showing of oils by Marie Ada 
Kremp, sister of the director of the 
gallery. Miss Kremp is represented by 
a group of portraits and still lifes. 
Particularly noted are Still Life and 
The Tree. The formal opening will be 
after the first of November, when the 
gallery will feature contemporary 
Americans.—J. C. 


Nell Blaine Abstractions 


Lester Leaps, one of the abstractions 
shown by Nell Blaine at the Jane Street 
Gallery, might well be the title of a 
number of the paintings in the exhibi- 
tion, The forms are loosely connected 
and have a disquieting effect on the 
observer. Other works, such as the es- 
pecially noted Flemish Square and Open 
and Enclosed prove that Miss Blaine 
is a competent young artist with the 
fundamental qualities of a good ab- 
stractionist. (Until Nov. 17).—J. C. 





She 
Society of Medalists 


Architectural League 


115 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Society of Medalists is a fine 
arts organization whose chief ob- 
jective is to develop appreciation of 
American sculptors and their work 
in the medallic field. 


The Society’s members receive each 
year two bronze medallions designed 
and modeled by America’s leading 
sculptors. These form an exclusive 
and increasingly valuable fine arts 
collection. Dues are $8 annually. 


Note: The Society has just issued 
this magnificent memorial medal of 
Iwo Jima as its first medal for 1945. 
The issue is limited. Prompt action 
is suggested if you desire to start 
your collection with this medallion. 


Due to unprecedented demand, the 
Society, for the first time, offers 
this great Iwo Jima medal for pub- 
lic sale. The price is $5 each—to 
members $4 each. 


Write for illustrated literature and 
further information on how to be- 
come a member, 


Actual size of medals—27,4”. 












“Sky Line Drive’ by Phyl M. Ffrench 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by 


PHYL M. FFRENCH 


first visiting Australian artist 
to hold an exhibition in this 
country since Pearl Harbor. 


October 29 through November 19 
Demonstrated Lecture November 7 (Free) 


McCLEES GALLERIES 


100th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
1807 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 









EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


“THE PEIRCE CHILDREN 
GROW UP" by 


WALDO 
PEIRCE 


Nov. 6 - Dec. | 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 MADISON AVE. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) NEW YORK 


RECENT WORK By 


HAYLEY LEVER 


WATERCOLORS OF ADAR By 


WILLIAM BOYHAN 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 
63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Paintings by ANTONIN 


PELC |MODERN MEXICANS 


Through November 
Kleemann Galleries « 65 East 57th St., New York 


Nov. 7-24 


Feigl Gallery 


601 MADISON AVENUE, at 57th Street, N. Y. 
22 





Frederic Whitaker, veteran watercolorist and president of the Audubon Society 
of Artists, likes big trees, village streets under sharp sunlight, running brooks 
and comfortable houses. The exhibition of recent watercolors, current at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries (Vanderbilt Avenue) through November 10, illus- 
trates once more his facility with the medium and ability.to find a picturesque 
view wherever he is. Outstanding among the clear, directly-painted watercolors 
are a dark Ice-Covered Cove, which casts a more intense mood than most; Dean 
of the District, a smaller picture which makes use of fine greens; a crisp Spillway 
House and Communion Class (see above). The two figure studies in the show are 
both nudes, painted in lowered key with emphasis on solid form.—J. K. R. 








East Meets West via Wang Chi-Yuan 


Wanc CuI-YuAn, Chinese artist whose 
large exhibition of paintings and scrolls 
opens at the Demotte Galleries on No- 
vember 7, believes that the arts of the 
East and West have been too long sep- 
arated. For that reason he went to Eu- 
rope after completing formal Chinese 
art training. Home again in China he 
continued to work toward greater un- 
derstanding of the two traditions and 
in 1922 he was made faculty head for 
Western painting at Shanghai College 
of Fine Arts. During the same period 
the Chinese Ministry of Education as- 
signed him to draft art textbooks. 

Previewed in his New York studio 
Professor Wang’s paintings and draw- 
ings provided a remarkable experience. 
First five separate scrolls, each a per- 
fectly designed unit, were unrolled to 
compose Three Friends of the Winter 
(pine, plum and bamboo trees), all exe- 
cuted in China’s centuries-fixed tradi- 
tion. But a few moments later a Still 
Life, a study of fruit on a table in the 
tradition of Cézanne was brought in. 
Such contrasts marked the whole show- 
ing, which chameleon-like changed from 
sensuous line drawings in brush and ink 
and beautiful Chinese paintings of 
bamboo to American portraits and land- 
scapes. 

It is a delicate, difficult job, this 
union of two such utterly different arts, 
which Professor Wang has set himself 
and if his adaptations of modern west- 
ern painting sometimes strike an awk- 


ward note, as in a few portraits, they 
only serve to point up the greater num- 
ber of successes, in which skilled han- 
dling of paint, and composition are al- 
ways apparent.—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Truex, Modern Janus 


That Van Day Truex is a man who 
can look in two directions at once, like 
the famed Janus of antiquity, is dem- 
onstrated in his present exhibition of 
wash drawings at the Carroll Carstairs 
Gallery (through Nov. 22). With a 
backward glance at the classic and Ba- 
roque, Truex records the world of to- 
day and the resultant pictures succeed. 
A master draughtsman, he combines a 
knowledge of architecture with an emo- 
tional approach. Queensborough Bridge 
is a prime example of this happy com- 
bination as is St. Patrick’s. 

A series of Mexican studies are re- 
membered, particularly Late Afternoon 
with its long shadows and feeling of re- 
lief from the noonday sun. Flower 
studies reveal the artist at home in this 
department as well.—B. W. 


Brouilette with Acquavella 


T. Gilbert Brouilette, recently dis- 
charged from the army after 40 months 
of service as a Lieutenant in the Air 
Force, announces that he is now asso- 
ciated with the Nicholas Acquavella 
Galleries in New York. 
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Market Scene: ANNA E. MELTZER 


Anna Meltzer Attains Greater Radiance 


PAINTING by Anna E. Meltzer, at the 
Newhouse Galleries, indicate a some- 
what changed approach to her work. 
A full brush sweeps the pigment onto 
the canvases, not so much in heavy 
impasto as in a sort of crumbly un- 
evenness of effect which she skillfully 
employs to obtain a remarkable im- 
pression of radiance—color fused with 
light so that it seems to suffuse the 
entire painting. 

This method is highly successful in 
such items as An Evening Impression, 
where waves of light and color inten- 
sify the landscape and the immense 
stretch of sunset sky; or in the lyric 
Spring in the City, a young girl lean- 
ing from a window silhouetted against 
a soft luminosity; or the firmly-modelled 
and composed Girl Knitting. But many 
of the canvases have a vagueness of 
forms and indefiniteness of effect 
through the areas of scumbled-up pig- 
ment. 

Miss Meltzer shows a number of 
musical subjects—she is, herself, a mu- 
sician—in which the rhythmic patterns 
of light and color appear to be in rap- 
port with the musical themes. There 
are, also, some amusing subjects well 
sustained, such as the Pretzel Woman. 
A few paintings have greater simplic- 
ity of statement, smoother’ brushing 
and greater concentration of design, as 
Violin Maker where every detail con- 
tributes to the forceful figure of the 
seated man; or Storm Apples, women 
gathering apples under a towering tree 
of ragged boughs; or the Symphonic 
Poem, in which a man bending over his 
instrument is ably integrated into plas- 
tic design. In all these canvases, there 


is an intensity of veracious statement, 
but no merely literal translation of the 
theme. (Until November 6.) 


MARGARET BREUNING. 


Louise Lemp Portraits 


Portraits by Louise Lemp, New York 
born, Paris-trained Milwaukee painter, 
were on view at the Argent Galleries 
this fortnight. Although it was obvious 
that Miss Lemp strives for a satisfying 
likeness of her sitters, she also works 
for a decorative effect which sometimes 
gives her portraits, of children particu- 
larly, a curious doll-like effect. Remem- 
bered among the 22 portraits are Elsa 
and Cammy among the children; the 
young girl Louis Patricia; a more indi- 
vidualized portrait of elderly Mrs. Fred- 
erick Jennings Parsons and a theatrical 
study of a woman in The Yellow Jacket. 


—J. K. R. 


Mosaics by Spivak 


Max Spivak, whose work shared the 
Bonestell Galleries with Silberman’s, 
also drew additional attention, in his 
case through the use of an old but rare- 
ly-practised medium—mosaics. Work- 
ing with a cement background, Spivak 
makes use of irregular bits of colored 
glass, nails, pebbles, curtain rings” and 
other articles to create mosaics which 
achieve fine variety of form and rich- 
ness of textured color. 

It may be unfair to judge Spivak’s 
paintings which hung on an opposite 
wall at this time, for by comparison 
they appeared derivative and less clear- 
ly stated.—J. K. R. 





BRUMMER GALLERY 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


NEW YORK 





November 1, 1945 





Drawings * Watercolors ° Pastels 


by 
BRITISH and AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


WHEATLEY CROPSEY 
MORLAND INMAN 
DOWNMAN MURPHY 
BEECHEY HOMER 
HAMILTON HENRY 
BUCK INNESS 
BARKER PYLE 
GIRTIN REMINGTON 
FIELDING CARROLL 
PROUT LUKS 
DOYLE HART 
BURNE-JONES GROLL 
RUSHBURY HEKKING 
WILSON SHAYN 
And Others 


Also a Notable Group of Watercolors by 


Thomas Rowlandson 
Through November 10 


ARTHUR U.NEWTON 


GALLERIES 


11 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


LANDSCAPES By 


WALT KUHN 


November 12 - December 1 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


ESTABLISHED 1803 





AROUND NEW YORK 
SEVENTH MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


GLACKENS 


NOVEMBER 4-DECEMBER 2 
DAILY, INCLUDING SUNDAYS 


AND HOLIDAYS - - - - 2-6 P.M. 
10 WEST 9th STREET, NEW YORK 
PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 


Collectors of American Art 


106 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


GIVES EACH $5 MEMBER AN ORIGINAL § 


WORK OF ART IN DECEMBER 


(BEFORE DEC. Ist) 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


1945 OILS BY 


RALPH ROSENBORG 


THE PINACOTHECA 


20 WEST 58th STREET NEW YORK 









PAINTINGS OF 
UPSTATE NEW 


NOV. 12-25 
YORK AND MAINE 


WILLIAM FISHER 


Sth ST. GALLERY, 33 W. 8th 


PAINTINGS By 


SIV HOLME 


Through November 10 
BONESTELL « '/8 E. 57, N. Y. 








DRAWINGS BY 





VAN DAY 
TRUEX 
TO NOV. 22 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY, 11 E. 57, N. Y. 


EDYTHE 


WALLACH 


To November 10 
18 E. 57, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 
BONESTELL « 


@ NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 
Announces the opening of the 


SERIGRAPH GALLERIES 


38 W. 57 ST.. N. Y. C. Circle 5-8936 
Opening Exhibition: “Members Prints in 
Permanent Collections.” - - - To December Ist 
24 











Early Spring: Stuart EpDIE 


Stuart Edie Gives Beauty to Forlorn Scenes 


PAINTINGS BY STUART EDIE, on view at 
the Ferargil Galleries, impress one with 
the fact that gouache may be one of 
the most ingratiating of mediums when 
competently handled. These gouaches 
possess the spontaneity and swiftness 
of effect characteristic of watercolor, 
but in addition have a solidity of tactile 
forms not attainable in the lighter me- 
dium. 

Edie’s previous work has always been 
associated in my mind, perhaps erro- 
neously, with still lifes and small por- 
trait heads. The present exhibition is 
made up, with one exception, of land- 


scapes. The themes of rather forlorn 
houses, dingy suburbs, monotonously 
flat roads cutting a monotonously flat 
countryside, have no intrinsic ‘pictorial 
appeal, but attain an immediacy of in- 
terest through the vitality of their pre- 
sentment. It is not only because of the 
skillful brushwork with which these 
paintings are executed, nor their effec- 
tive relations of forms and colors that 
they are arresting works, but also be- 
cause they suggest a complete harmony 
of artistic means with esthetic concep- 
tions. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Tragic Death of Wyeth—End of a Dynasty 


IT IS WITH GENUINE SORROW that this 
writer finds himself writing finis to the 
great career of Newell Convers Wyeth. 
Mr. Wyeth was killed together with his 
3% year old grandson, Newell, when a 
Pennsylvania Railroad train struck his 
station wagon near Chadd’s Ford, Pa., 
on October 19th, just three days before 
his 63rd birthday. 

Since his student days with Howard 
Pyle, Mr. Wyeth’s brilliant record as 
artist and illustrator has made his name 
one of the most popular in American 
art circles. He was born in Needham, 
Massachusetts, on October 22, 1882, the 
son of Andrew Newell and Henriette 
Zirngiebel Wyeth. After study with sev- 
eral masters including Eric Pape and 
C. W. Reed, Wyeth came under the 
spell of Pyle, whose influence and 
teachings were to play an important 
role in the artist’s life. Indeed the 
painter became so enchanted by his 
teacher’s home and the countryside sur- 
rounding it that in later years, after 


CLARA SITNEY 


SHOWS 36 PAINTINGS 
NOVEMBER 4-27 


RoKo 51 Greenwich Avenue 


New York 14, New York 
GALLERY Near 7th Ave. & Ith St. 






Pyle’s death, he purchased his former 
master’s studio and remained there to 
found an art “dynasty” perhaps unpar- 
allelled since the days of the Peale 
family. The members of this “dynasty” 
include the artist’s son Andrew, today 
one of our foremost water-colorists; 
daughter Henriette, wife of Peter Hurd, 
a fine portrait painter in her own right; 
Carolyn, also a professional artist; Mrs. 
Ann Wyeth McCoy, a composer; and Na- 
thaniel C., an engineer. He is also sur- 
vived by his widow, Carolyn Bockius 
Wyeth. 

To list the late artist’s honors; the 
public buildings enriched with his mu- 
rals; the innumerable books and publi- 
cations he illustrated would be next to 
impossible. Let it be said, as N. C. Wyeth 
would himself have preferred it .. . 
that he spent the major portion of his 
life painting in that part of the world 
he best loved, passing on to his chil- 
dren an art heritage of which they well 
may be proud.—BEN WOLF. 


NOVEMBER 12-24 
Oils and Watercolors 


PHYLLIS CONNARD 


(Member St. Briavel Guild) 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 


115 East 40th St., N.Y. C. 10:00 a.m.'to 6:00 p.m. 
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Art on Stage 


CHAGALL’s floating women and flying 
animals need flee to unknown worlds 
no more for they have found their ideal 
home in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where they are currently forming a bril- 
liant and beautiful decor for Ballet 
Theatre’s new ballet, Firebird. No bet- 
ter harmony between the arts can be 
called to mind than these settings and 
costumes for the Stravinsky ballet 
(choreography by Adolph Bolm). Com- 
pletely capturing the mood of the Rus- 
sian fairy-tale is the opening curtain 
which pictures a typical Chagall mai- 
den, dreamily floating with loosely-at- 
tached head, her hand trailing fluffy 
bouquet; a crowned bird, and other de- 
lightful inventions. 


The general style of Chagall’s decor 
is traditional, using a series of painted 
curtains to set successive scenes; but 
there is nothing conventional in the 
treatment of each of the curtains which 
represent Chagall at his most enchanted 
best, and incidentally equal some of his 
famous easel pictures. Perhaps the most 
splendid of the curtains is the last, 
which celebrates the disenchantment of 
the heroine and her consequent wed- 
ding. The costumes (and we are told 
Chagall himself sewed the originals) are 
equally impressive. 


Not quite as successful is Marcel 
Vertes’ scenery for the older ballet. 
Bluebeard, also in this season’s reper- 
toire of Ballet Theatre. This ballet by 
Michel Fokine, based on the opera 
bouffe by Mellhac and Halevy, seems to 
require something more robust than 
Vertes’ elegant and wispy drawings and 
colors stronger than his_ delicate, 
dreamy palette. But while his style is 
better suited to romantic ballets, his 
theatre technique is experienced. 

Vertes’ costumes for the same ballet, 
however, are excellent and combine au- 
thentic historical dress (the dance is set 
in the 16th century) with satiric com- 
ment well suited to the burlesque mood 
of the ballet.—JupITH KAYE REED. 


Billy Rose Buys Rembrandt 


Treasures from the collection of the 


late John N. Willys and his wife Isabel 


Van Wie Willys went under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries the evening of October 25. 
Before a crowded auditorium and gal- 
lery, Auctioneer Major Hiram H. Parke 
told the audience that not since the 
famous Stillman and Gary sales had 
paintings of like quality been offered. 

The high spot of the sale came with 
the spirited bidding for Pilgrim at 
Prayer by Rembrandt. This important 
canvas painted in 1661 was finally 
knocked down to a nonchalant Billy 
Rose for $75,000. Frans Hals’ brilliant 
portrait of Joseph Coymans, Lord of 
Bruchem and Nieuw Aal was pur- 
chased by Nicholas Acquavella, direc- 
tor of the Acquavella Galleries in New 
York for $34,250. The Velasquez Por- 
trait of a Girl, believed to be the artist’s 
daughter, was bought by J. T. Grange 
for $30,000. Hobbema’s View of a Wa- 
termill went to C. L. Ward for $30,000 
as did Laughing Child with Dog for 
$14,000. Hans Memling’s Portrait of a 
Youth went to A. R. Ball for $21,500. 

Sales totaled $313,950, with 36 items 
in all being included. 


November 1, 1945 


RECENT PRIZE WINNERS 


“On the Avenue” by Grigory Gluckmann 


GRIGORY GLUCKMANN 


Winner of the Watson F. Blair Prize of $600 
56th Annual Exhibition, Art Institute of Chicago—1945 


ao Re R 
OTHER 1945 PRIZE WINNERS 


California Watercolor Society Annual—-Los Angeles Museum—Now in Progress 
MILLARD SHEETS e LOREN BARTON e DAN LUTZ e PAULINE POLK 
So Re Se 


Artists of Los Angeles & Vicinity 
Annual Exhibition—Los Angeles Museum—First Purchase Prize 


CLARENCE HINKLE 
Catalogs Upon Request 


Paintings By These Artists Always on Exhibition 


shame DALZELL HATFIELD 


GALLERIES 


@ DRexel 6702 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL LOS ANGELES 





NIERENDORF 
MEXICO 


OLD AND NEW 


featuring works by 


CARLOS MERIDA 


53 EAST 57TH, NEW YORK 





THROUGH NOV. 10 


ROGER 
de la FRESNAYE 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


Curt Valentin 
32 East 57th Street, New York 


PAINTINGS for BALLET DEVOTEES 
Oct. 29 - Nov. 10 


MORTON GALLERIES - 117 west 58 



















8 Recent Oils by DENNY 


WINTERS 


Oct. 29- Nov. 17 


LEVITT GALLERY 


FOURTEEN GALLERY 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART 
58 West 57th Street 


Exhibition Data Upon Request 
M. Kremp, Sec. Alonzo, Dir. 


JEROME MYERS 


(1867-1940) 
Jerome Myers Gallery 
1007, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 




















Sculpture and Drawings by P 
MARGARET 


ABELL 


Oct. 29- Nov. 10 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th St., N. Y. 


PAINTINGS e OCT. 29-NOV. 17] 


NORDFELDT 


PASSEDOIT « 1/21! £.57 








A Modern Viewpoint 


++ By RALPH M. PEARSON 


W anted—Esthetic Courage 

We are drowned in commercialism. 
A commercialized radio, motion pic- 
ture industry, press, education (in some 
quarters) and the vast merchandising 
industry shouts their words and wares 
at us with the quality thereof deter- 
mined, not by our needs, but by the de- 
mands of profit. What will sell best in 
quantity? What pleases the average 
taste? These are the questions that keep 
editors and managers awake nights in 
their desperate efforts to placate the 
Board of Directors. By the word “com- 
mercialized” I refer to those products 
which do thus sell out. An industrial 
product which does not sell out, which 
does put quality first and still makes 
a business success, may be commercial 
but not commercialized. 

There are of course exceptions. Our 
blessed city owned radio station WNYC 
is one. Another station is being organ- 
ized to sell fine programs direct to the 
public eliminating all advertising. There 
are non-commercial movies, articles, 
education and merchandise. It is this 
field of merchandise that I want es- 
pecially to consider. 

Merchandise which puts function first 
—kitchen and bath-room equipment 
and machines—has been largely res- 
cued by the industrial designer. That 
which depends on “applied art” as “dec- 
oration’”’—textiles, ceramics, furnish- 
ings, jewelry and the like—is still in 
the depths of a machine age decadence 
which is a disgrace to the country. 

The artist-handcraftsman who is a 
creative designer expressing his own 
age and personal experience is one so- 
lution—for the few he can supply. For 
mass-production merchandise there is 
only one possible solution—the recogni- 
tion and support of the artist-designer. 

Throughout the entire country gen- 
uine leader-artists must be backed with 
capital to establish their own shops and 
salesrooms in order to produce and sell 
merchandise which does not compro- 
mise, which is of the utmost distinc- 
tion they can achieve, and which can 
compete with the prostitutions of some 
recognized firms. In the rare, but 
possible, event of a firm already exist- 
ing which wishes to put leadership be- 
fore immediate profit in its field, that 
firm should commission the genuine art- 
ist as authority instead of clerk to de- 
sign its product and should announce 
publicly the designer’s name. 

There are people with money to in- 
vest who would enjoy making such a 
constructive use of it. By backing a 
company to produce and sell artist- 
designed products they would be first 
of all advancing the national culture 
and secondly making a profit. I know 
leader-artists capable of making the 
most distinguished of contemporary de- 
signs who are champing at the bit to 
get going—provided they can avoid the 
eternal compromise always demanded 
(with a very few honorable exceptions) 
by business. No machinery exists to 
bring these two all-powerful forces to- 
gether in this country—as it has and 
does in some countries of Europe. What 
is the answer? 


Another Viewpoint 


RALPH M. PEARSON, in the.October 1 
DIGEST, stated a point of view concern- 
ing commercial sponsorship of art that 
irritated F. M. Turner to the extent of 
writing the following letter to the edi- 
tor. Mr. Turner is vice-president of 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, pub- 
lishers of The American Artist. His re- 
buttal: 

“I am alluding to the article by Mr. 
Ralph M. Pearson on page 31 of your 
October 1 issue. For many years I have 
listened to the Philharmonic concerts 
on the radio on Sunday afternoon. Ad- 
mittedly these are inadequate substi- 
tutes accoustically and spiritually for 
personal attendance at Carnegie Hall. 
However, many of us find it difficult to 
get to Carnegie Hall with any regular- 
ity and the radio programs are much 
appreciated, Furthermore, .I recognize 
the fact that they reach millions of peo- 
ple who never would be in Carnegie Hall 
or any other concert hall, for that mat- 
ter. 

“Since the U.S. Rubber Co. has as- 
sumed the sponsorship of these con- 
certs I have constantly been impressed 
with the dignified and sympathetic man- 
ner in which they have administered 
their sponsorship. 

“The series of addresses by eminent 
scientists that occupy the intermission 
have been intensely interesting. The 
messages given to us by these men are 
as great in a different realm of intel- 
lectual development as the music itself. 

“The simple and dignified explana- 
tions of its own contributions to the 
human adventure by the U.S. Rubber 
Co. have been equally interesting and 
it is hard to see how any reasonable 
person could possibly take exception to 
them. Of course, it has an advertising 
value for the company. Similarly the 
music has an advertising value itself. 


Apparently Mr. Pearson objects to 
any mixture of intellectual interests. 
To my mind this is absurd, When vari- 
ous orchestras have played in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art and the Brook- 
lyn Art Museum I have attended the 
concerts and my appreciation of the 
concerts has not been diminished be- 
cause during the intermission I have 
walked around and looked at pictures 
and statuary. I think that there are few 
people who have such a monolithic mind 
that they want to spend an entire after- 
noon concentrating on one _ subject, 
whether it is music, science or art. 


“Finally, just why does Mr. Pearson 
think that the U.S. Rubber Co. should 
be allowed to stand the very heavy ex- 
pense of these concerts without deriving 
some benefit from them? I am not nor 
ever have been a stockholder or an em- 
ploye of the U.S. Rubber Co. but they 
have my profound gratitude for the 
part they have played in connection 
with the Sunday afternoon concerts.” 


Glickman Opens School 


The School for Art Studies, 2231 
Broadway, opened this fortnight under 
the direction of sculptor Maurice Glick- 
man. Instructors in the school, which 
holds day and evening classes in paint- 
ing, sculpture and drawing, include 
George Picken, Minna Citron, Julian 
Levi, Algot Stenbury, Philip Evergood 
and Hy Cohen. 
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recent drawings 


Oct. 30 - Nov. 17 





“Greenwich Village’ by Robert Philipp 


A COLLECTION OF IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
BIERHALS LAWSON 
BOSA LEBDUSKA . . 
BRACKMAN PHILIPP 
an ae pierre matisse 
And Others ga | lery 
CRAPELLIER SA4E8Y| | t!e 77 new york 
48 East 57 St., N. Y. 





FIRST GALLERY EXHIBITION 


ALFONSO BENAVIDES’ 


ORIGINAL COLOR PRINTS IN A NEW MEDIUM 


CARMEN AMAYA 
IN 
SPANISH 
FLAMENCO 
DANCES 


NOVEMBER 5 - 30 
moe 


KENNEDY & CO. 


785 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





“Carmen Amaya and Dancers” by Alfonso Benavides 


November 1, 1945 27 
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GALLERIES 
of 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street and Broadway 
11th Floor 


Wn 


ON EXHIBITION 
From November 6 
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THE DRAWING 
COLLECTION 
of the Late 


DR. MAX GOLDSTEIN 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Part III 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
November 9 at 2 p.m. 
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XVIII CENTURY 
ITALIAN 


FURNITURE 
AND 


OBJECTS of ART 


SCULPTURE - SILVER 

TEXTILES - TAPESTRIES 

ORIENTAL AND CHINESE 
RUGS 


AMERICAN HOOKED RUGS 
FINE OIL PAINTINGS 


From the Collection 


of 


LYDIA LOCKE 


YORKTOWN HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 
With Additions 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
November 10 at 2 p.m. 


Sales conducted by 
L. A. Craco, H. A. Kende 
and T. J. Muldoon 
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St. Nicholas: MASTER oF SAN MINEATO 
In Woodward Sale 


At Parke-Bernet 


ANOTHER NOTABLE GROUP of Old Mas- 
ters will be sold at auction at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on the evening 
of November 15. They come from the 
estates of the late William Harrison 
Harwood, the late Max Horwitz, and 
from the collections of Mrs. Hester 
Mullett, Mrs. Dan Fellows Platt, Mrs. 
Frank D. Rogers and other owners. 


Among the outstanding works to be 
offered are Laughing Boy With a Flute 
by Hals, recorded in Dr. Valentiner’s 
“Frans Hals’ and accompanied by 
manuscript authentication by de Groot; 
a characteristic work by Rubens, paint- 
ed about 1610-15 and believed to be a 
portrait of the artist’s son Albert (au- 
thenticated by Valentiner and Gluck); 
John Penruddock, Esq. by Van Dyck; 
Saint John the Baptist and Two Donors 
by Isenbrandt, with manuscript au- 
thentication by Dr. Max Friedlander; 
Ressurected Christ Between Two Angels 
by Lorenzo Costa; The Rest on the 
Flight Into Egypt, by Santa Croce, 
formerly in the Max Rothchild Collec- 
tion, Paris. 

From the collection of Mrs. Frank 
D. Rogers comes a portrait of Wash- 
ington by Stuart, Athenaeum type, 
which was painted in 1806 for William 
Rodman of Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in whose family it remained 
until 1923. It is fully recorded. The 
sale also includes works by Reynolds, 
Romney, Gainsborough, Beechey, Vigeé- 
Lebrun, Bouguereau and others. 


The late Samuel T. Shaw was closely 
and actively identified with the art 
world for more than half a century. 
In 192 he established the Shaw Prize 
Fund, and from 1904 until a_ short 
time before his death this year he 
awarded the Shaw Prize at the Salma- 
gundi Club’s annual oil exhibition. 
Many of these winning pictures will be 
in the sale of his collection, which will 
be held, also at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries, on the afternoon of November 21. 

Included in this group of late 19th 
and 20th century American paintings 
are Study in Yellow by Charles Haw- 
thorne, Waterfall by Gifford Beal, Road 
Across the Fields by Chauncey Ryder, 
The Last Parable by Warren Davis, 
Singers by H. O. Walker, Newfoundland 
Coast by Ernest Lawson, Little Rastus 
by Wayman Adams, Winter by Bruce 
Crane, In With the Tide by Gordon 
Grant, South Street by Harry Vincent 
and Ashore by William Aylward. Most 
of the collection has hung for years at 
the New York Athletic Club. 


November 3, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
at Gimbel Brothers: Collections of Mrs. Et- 
tinger, Mr. David Selker, estate of Henry Rus- 
sell Wray, others. Antique seals and intaglios, 
Oil paintings and decorations. Now on exhibi- 
tion. 


November 5 and 6, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Books from the 
stock of the late M. A. McDonald, others. Art 
reference books and catalogues. First editions. 
American and European art auction catalogues, 
illustrated, of world famous collections, from 
the Viscount Leverhulme, Mrs. Henry Walters, 
Jules Bache, George Blumenthal and other li- 
braries. Now on exhibition. 


November 7 and 8, Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Prints, from the 
stock of the late M. A. McDonald. Etchings, 
engravings, lithographs, drawings including 
Dempsey and Firpo by Bellows, Adolescence by 
Brockhurst, Philip Melanchton and The Virgin 
with a Pear by Diirer, four landscapes by Rem- 
brandt; Lucas Vosterman, Jan Brueghel and 
Joannes de Waal by Van Dyck; Old Putney 
Bridge by Whistler, Mona by Zorn and other 
work. Now on exhibition. 


November 7, 8, 9 and 10, Wednesday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Furniture and decoration from the estate of 
the late Joseph B. Taylor, Mrs. Neil H. Coe, 
others. English and other furniture, Oriental 
rugs, tapestries, silver, laces, linens, Viennese 
and Russian enamels and other bibelots; table 
glass and porcelain. Paintings, prints and 
bronzes. Now on exhibition. 


November 9, Friday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
at Gimbel Brothers: Part III, Drawing Collec- 
tion of Dr. Max Goldstein, St. Louis. Italian, 
French, Flemish, English, Dutch and other 
schools including work by Gainsborough, Mil- 
lais, Romney, DeCamps, Prout, Millet, Rowland- 
son, Whistler, others. Exhibition from Nov. 6. 


November 10, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
at Gimbel Brothers: Furniture and decorations 
from the Lydia Locke and other collections. 
Sculpture, Silver. Antique textiles and tapestries. 
Oriental and Early American hooked rugs. 
Paintings including Venetian Scene by Cana- 
letto, Landscape with Figures by Peter Breughel 
the Younger, others. Exhibition from Nov. 6. 


November 15, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Old Master and other paintings from 
the Woodward and other collections. Work by 
Frans Hals, Isenbrandt, Rubens, Girolamo da 
Santa Croce, Paris Bordone, Bonifacio Veronese, 
Johannes Cornelisz Versprunck, Cuyp and other 
artists. Portrait of Washington by Gilbert Stu- 
art. Exhibition from Nov. 10. 


November 16 and 17, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furniture and 
decorations from the estate of the late Henri- 
etta M. Flick. American and English 18th cen- 
tury furniture; German genre and other paint- 
ings; brass fireplace tools and appointments; 
Oriental and hooked rugs, linens, draperies. Sil- 
ver and silver-plated ware including decorative 
and table pieces; fine table china, glass and 
decorations. Exhibition from Nov. 10. 


November 19 and 20, Monday afternoon and eve- 
ning, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Books, from the estate of the late John Gribbel, 
property of F. O. Vanderhoef, Mary T. Horn, 
Boies Penrose, others. Rare first editions include 
Gray's Elegy, the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’ 
Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, Keats’ 
Poems. Americana including letters of Franklin 
to Charles Willson Peale, one by Jefferson. 
Books on birds. Extra-illustrated books and 
— plate books. Exhibition from November 


E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


32 East 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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ALLIED ARTISTS 
OF AMERICA 


Annual Exhibit of Contemporary 


OILS ¢ WATERCOLORS 
MURALS © SCULPTURE 


Oct. 28th to Nov. 25th 


Daily and Sunday 1 to 5 P.M. 
Saturday 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Closed Mondays and Thanksgiving 


THE NEW YORK 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


170 Central Park West 76th to 77th Sts. 





MODERN CHINESE 
PAINTINGS 


WANG CHI-YUAN 


November 7th - 24th 


AT THE GALLERIES OF 
DEMOTTE, Inc. 


39 East 5ist Street, New York 





ie 
A New Print Society 


is being organized. Members 
receive two Presentation 
Prints each year. For details of 
charter membership address: 


THE SOCIETY OF PRINT CONNOISSEURS 
1244 Martha Custis Drive, 
. Alexandria, Virginia 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





rH ANNUAL NOY, 7 307! 
CATHERINE LORILLARD 


4 TH ANNUAL 


WOLFE ART CLUB | art oF THis CENTURY 


BROADWAY—Sth ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WANAMAKER GALLERY 
November 1, 1945 
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Otto BERNET (1881-1945) 


Otto Bernet Dies 


Otto BERNET, co-founder vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, one of the world’s greatest art 
auction houses, died October 13 in New 
York Hospital after a year’s illness. He 
was 64 years old. 

Mr. Bernet, who was also widely 
known as an art expert and connoisseur, 
supervised many major auctions, includ- 
ing the sales of art property of William 
Salomon, Howard Reifsnyder, Judge El- 
bert H. Gary, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
James Stillman, Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, Thomas Fortune Ryan. 

Born in Switzerland in 1881 Mr. Ber- 
net entered the auction field in New 
York, beginning as an office boy with 
the old American Art Association, then 
on 23rd Street. Night courses in public 
speaking, voice culture and art appre- 
ciation, supplemented his apprentice- 
ship, so that in 1908, when he was still 
in his 20s, he was elected to substitute 
for Thomas E. Kirby, owner and man- 
ager of the Association, who became ill 
during the Cheney sale. From then on 
Mr. Bernet conducted ‘art sales regu- 
larly and by 1923 had been promoted to 
the vice-presidency and directorship 
(when the Association was sold to Cort- 
landt F, Bishop). 

Six years later the American Art As- 
sociation was merged with the Anderson 
Galleries and he was made vice-presi- 
dent and director of the new auction 
firm. In 1937 officers, directors and most 
of the staff of the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries, including 
Hiram H. Parke, withdrew from the 
company and formed the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, with Mr. Bernet a leading 
stockholder. 

Mr. Bernet leaves a widow, the for- 
mer Ada Byron, his second wife; a 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Bernet Junck- 
er; and a son Harold, both by his first 
wife who died in 1918. 







FIRST EXHIBITION Thru NOV. 17 
CHARLES SELIGER 
PAUL WILTON 


30 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Many of the paintings in this 
sale won the Shaw prize 
awarded each year at the 
Salmagundi Club Annual 
Oil Exhibition. Most of the 
works hung for many years 
in the New York Athletic © 
Club. Among the more nota- 
ble examples are Study in 
Yellow by Charles W. Haw- 
thorne; Waterfall by Gifford 
Beal; Road Across the Fields 
by Chauncey F. Ryder; The 
Last Parable by Warren B. 
Davis; Singers by H. O. 
Walker; Newfoundland 
Coast by Ernest Lawson; 
Little Rastus by Wayman 
Adams; Winter by Bruce 
Crane; In With the Tide by 
Gordon Grant; South Street 
by Harry A. Vincent; Ashore 
by William J. Aylward. 


Illustrated Catalogue 25¢ 
EXHIBITION from NOV. 17 








NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E. 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 
REE A AOE ARN Ss SEE 
400 N. STATE ST. 
CHECAGEGO 







JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 





VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 


PRINTS 


Largest collection of fine color repro- 

ductions in the country. OLD MASTERS, 

CONTEMPORARIES, and MODERNS. 
We solicit inquiries. 

Send for Hlustrated Brochure 


Oestreicher's 


1208 Sixth Avenue (Dept. A.) N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Bet. 47th-48th Sts. BR-9-7443 

























PAINTINGS 
SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 













STENDAHL GALLERIES 


e S. MAC 
7055 Hillside, want ee 
Hollywood 28, 


e FEITELSON 
LUNDEBER 
California . 2 


e SKALING 


SCHONEMAN—— 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 22 





HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 
Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 
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By JUDITH K. REED 


Daumier on Sport 


“Daumier: Hunting and Fishing.” 1945. 
New York: Pantheon Books. 24 prints. 
$5.50. 


There is little a reviewer can do 
about as fine an edition of Daumier’s 
prints as this one, except to rejoice that 
it is out and urge everyone with the 
publication fee to buy it. Although the 
French master’s lithographs, which in 
their entirety cover most of the weak- 
nesses humanity is heir to, have been 
enjoyed and discussed in exhaustive de- 
tail since their first appearance in the 
Paris newspaper, Le Charivari, more 
than a hundred years ago, each repub- 
lication offers a fresh experience. ; 


The 24 lithographs in this newest 
portfolio, which is the third Daumier 
collection offered by Pantheon Books 
(following Lawyers, Married Life) deals 
with hunting and fishing; but their ap- 
peal is not limited to the sportsman or 
his long-suffering wife. Printed on in- 
dividual sheets of paper, removable for 
framing, this is a long pageant of men 
and women depicted during their tenser 
moments of relaxation. Here is the 
Seine fisherman, blind to the drowning 
man beside him and deaf to the shouts 
of onlookers; the unhappy trespasser 
who finds his prey shot down near a 
belligerent farmer. All the timeless 
jokes are illustrated too, including a 
man at a table describing to skeptics 
the one that got away and the unlucky 
angler furtively purchasing a catch at 
a market. 


The incongruity of a man stalking a 
hare is revealed, but so too is the ir- 
repressible satisfaction of the successful 
hunter, and it is this combination of 
satire and understanding, set down in 
masterful technique, which distinguishes 
enduring art from mere humorous re- 
portage. 


Instructional Books 


Autumn briskness in the air may or 
may not have anything to do with the 
feeling that it’s time to devote a col- 
umn to those brusque little books which 
instruct the reader how to look at a 
painting, draw a child or classify a 
work. Here is a partial listing of re- 
cent arrivals on our desk. 


Hammerbeams and Grouts 


“A Short Dictionary of Architecture,’ 
by Dora Ware and Betty Beatty. 1945. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 109 
pp. of text and illustrations. $2.75. 


A handy reference volume, this book 
is the first architectural glossary we 
know of which combines terms used in 
classical architecture with contempo- 
rary building terminology. John Gloag, 
Hon. A.R.1.B.A., has written a forward- 





looking foreword, brief and British. 
which presents a capsule history of 
architecture. Dora Ware has ably de- 
fined 791 terms while Betty Beatty’s 
278 clear drawings make visualization 
easier. A convenient bibliography of 
books on architecture and building is 
also included. 


Masterpieces Explained 


“Seven Painters: An Introduction to 
Pictures,” by A. C. Ward. 1945. London: 
Oxford University Press. 82 pp. of text 
and 7 color plates. $1.25. 


Author Ward has skillfully compressed 
fact and theory to present a compact 
introduction to seven artists and their 
masterpieces. Presupposing absolutely 
no reader-acquaintance with art, his 
essays on Van Eyck, Da Vinci, El Greco, 
Vermeer, Constable, Whistler and Cé- 
zanne are readable and informative. 
As an informal guide to art apprecia- 
tion the book bears up well, with few 
exceptions, against the dangers of over- 
simplification and condescension. 


For and About Children 


“Drawing Children,’ by Victor Perard. 
1945. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corp. Unpaged. $1.00. 


Newest book in the Pitman Art Ser- 
ies by the popular veteran teacher de- 
scribes the difficult art of drawing chil- 
dren in his familiar style. Contains 
many helpful charts on proportion and 
anatomy. 


“Blackboard Fun,’ by Victor Perard. 
1945. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corp, Unpaged. $1.00. 


By the same author but written for 
grammar school children is this note- 
book which contains simple but intelli- 
gent suggestions for teaching children 
to draw on the blackboard. Familiar ob- 
jects, animals and people are sketched 
with accompanying explanations. 


Books on Craft 


The Arts and Skills Center at 70 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, has sent out 
a request for books and magazines on 
fine and applied art which will help 
them in their new programs for con- 
valescent servicemen. 


Pleasant New England 


An unusual but very rewarding male 
intrusion into the Argent Gallery, offi- 
cial showroom for work by members of 
the National Association of Women 
Artists, was last fortnight’s exhibition 
of paintings by Sascha Maurer, better 
known in commercial art and illustrat- 
ing circles. Described as , “self-taught 
with the exception of early training in 
Bavaria,’ Maurer shows kinship in his 
watercolors with Frederic Whitaker, 
who has written the foreword to the 
catalogue. 

All the paintings in the exhibition de- 
picted pleasant views of New England 
farm and sea and were executed with 
sureness of technique and clarity of 
form in fresh color. Difficult as it was to 
select a few outstanding pictures from 
the 22 even works on display, we noted 
Rockportiana, a skillfully painted view 
of wharves, more distinctive in compo- 
sition than most.—J. K. R. 
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WILDENSTEIN and CO. KNOEDLER 


INC. 


EXHIBITION OF 


CAMILLE PISSARRO MEXICAN 
HIS PLACE IN ART PAINTING 


For the Benefit of 


THE GODDARD NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 
November 4th-24th 


October 24 to November 24 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 
14 East 57th Street, New York 


Paris London 





Gimbels great ike 
e A © 
Fine Paintings 


“PORTRAIT OF A LADY IN 
A BLUE DRESS” by Francis 
Cotes, English, 1726-1770. 


$798. 
Was $1,429. 





 imbel Brothers 


Fifth Floor 


33rd Street and Broadway “PORTRAIT OF A LADY IN A BLUE DRESS” by F. Cotes. 
New York 1, N. Y. Artist recorded in Benezit. Was $1,429. Now. $798. 
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By Ben Wolf 


Watching Billy Rose bid on that Rem- 
brandt the other night at Parke-Bernet 
we decided that Picasso Peale would 
be no match for him in a poker game. 
He never even blinked when the can- 
vas was finally knocked down to him 
for $75,000 . . . we did. 

* ” * 

The Willys sale was conducted by that 
master auctioneer, Major Parke. It was 
worth going just to watch him in ac- 
tion. Veering between subtle insult and 
careful enthusiasm he never once lost 
control of the situation. For a moment 
during the sale there was laughter as 
a result of a bidder’s boner in the gal- 
lery. The head of Parke-Bernet rapped 
for order and in tones reminiscent of 
Hamlet’s father snapped ... “I want 
silence.” Believe me he got it and fast. 

* a ” 

Question Dept. . . . who was that 
woman who made a false bid of $5,000 
on that Rubens in the Willys sale? 

* * 7” 


This might not seem remarkable... 
but take my word for it... it is. Rock- 
well Kent paid Norman Thomas and 
your columnist a visit when we shared 
a studio upon our return from Green- 
land. Kent examined a painting by 
Thomas that depicted a microscopic seg- 
ment of that icy country’s vast shore 
line. There were no buildings or freak 
rock formations to particularly iden- 
tify the spot ... yet, without hesita- 
tion, he named exactly where the sketch 
had been made .. .not only do few 


Patronize 
Your 
Nearest 
Weber 
Dealer 


Dine rtist Quality 
COLORS 


and Related Products 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


men know their Greenland that well 
. .. we've met cab drivers whose knowl- 
edge of their native Manhattan couldn’t 
compete. 

* * 7” 

Encore Magazine ran the following 
item in a recent issue and we quote: 
An artist who was employed to re- 
touch a large painting in an old church 
in Belgium rendered a bill for $100. 
The church trustees, however, required 
an itemized bill, and the following was 
duly presented, audited and paid: 


Correcting the Ten Commandments ....6 7.10 
Embellishing Pontius Pilate and put- 


ting new ribbon on his bonnet ...... 3.02 
Putting new tail on the rooster of 

Sk EP Sichaichoninimistiibiglnsiviiniiannedapuuieciess 4.18 
Regilding left wing of guardian angel 2.02 


Washing the servant of the High 
Priest and putting carmine on his 
ENTE, - Ralianpsstsheceomshnbar 3.10 





Renewing Heaven 1.00 
Adjusting stars .. ans 2.06 
SINE. CININD \<ctconevconisedesmescndcbeisincebs> 10 
Restoring lost SOUIS  ...........cccsceeeeeeees 25.00 
Rebordering the robes of Herod—ad- 
kk Re en eee 1.43 
Taking the spots off the sun of To- 
SUTIIED - ~ sisatccinehsitespiehteniaiiusesieiniiedieniniiiatadidiaiinn 1.00 
Cleaning Balaam’s ass and putting 
ee i 5.06 
Putting earrings on Sarah's ears ...... 30.00 
Putting new stone in David's sling .... 1.10 
Enlarging the head*of Goliath ............ 1.03 
Extending Saul'’s legs .............c.00-.000+ 2.05 
Decorating Noah's ark .............00000.000+ 6.50 
Mending the shirt of the Prodigal son 6.35 
Putting new tail on the devil ............ 1.50 
Putting a silver dollar over the poor 
SEE‘ sesnnoutdditalinndininmmiberaminciiompeuettchaens 80 
Doing several odd jobs for the 
ES = chncnsntapvpitdnonestntouiavacusecesakeceons 1.00 
$100.00 


Eighteen Years ago today as recorded 
in THE ArT DIGEST... . 

“From an authoritative Japanese 
source information has come to the ART 
DicEsT to the effect that the Matsukata 
Museum of Occidental Art, which was 
planned to be erected in Tokyo may 
never be built. No work has been done 
upon it, and not for years, if at all, will 
the institution be established. Very few 
of the purchases have ever been taken 
to Japan. Most of them remain in the 
collections or other places in which they 
were seen and contracted for by the 
Japanese magnate Kojiro Matsukata. In 
some cases partial payments were made, 
but in most, no payments.” (Reasons 
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Face on the Bar Room Floor by Picasso Peale 


given in article for failure to carry out 
plans) “. . . the earthquake and panic 
of the early part of this year caused 
him (Kojiro Matsukata) great losses.” 
Wonder how the boys are fixed now? 

a s * 


About the same time the Glozel 
Treasures unearthed at Glozel near 
Vichy, France, were officially called 
fakes by two French authorities, setting 
off an international controversy among 
antiquarians .. . Fights were safe then. 

* * + 


Back in 1927 New York newspapers 
reported that the Detroit Art Institute 
paid $150,000 for Titian’s The Man with 
the Flute which drew a loud protest 
from the Institute to the effect that re- 
ports of the price paid had been “great- 
ly exaggerated.” ... Remember the de- 
pression ? 

» * * 

An agent from the Disney Studios 
had the happy inspiration to approach 
Jim Thurber for the picture rights to 
The White Deer. Playing his cards 
close to the chest, he opened the inter- 
view by declaring, “Mr. Disney’s pic- 
tures are artistic triumphs, but would 
you believe that, outside of Snow White, 
he rarely makes a dime out of them?” 
Thurber leaned over and said earnestly, 
“Let’s get one thing straight at the 
start. I am not going to lend Walt Dis- 
ney any money.” Bennett Cerf, in The 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

- ~ 

We would have taken bets that Billy 
Rose would have purchased that por- 
trait of Mrs. Siddons by Romney in the 
sale for his collection. Seemed a na- 
tural for a theater magnate’s study. . 
but he never so much as glanced in its 


direction . . . or did he fool us? 
- * * 
Well . . . results are coming in on 


that cover poll we started last issue. 
If you haven’t mailed in your choice 
for your favorite DIGEST cover as yet, 
please mail it in today, as we expect 
to announce results next issue. 

+ * * 


“There’s too much painting with 
brushes .. . and too little with intelli- 
gence.” 

—PIcASSO PEALE. 
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Where to Show 


i 

; 

) 

i Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
i to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
i uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date——The Editor. 


| NATIONAL SHOWS 
i Albany, N. Y. 


PRINT CLUB OF ALBANY EXHIBITION. 
Dec. 5-31. Albany Institute of History and 
Art. Open to all print makers. Media: all 
graphic..No more than two prints by one 
artist. Small invited section. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Work due Nov. 17. For fur- 
ther information write Albany Institute of 
History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany 6, N. Y. 


Lowell, Mass. 


YEAR ’ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler’s 
Birthplace. Open to professional artists. 
Media: all with exception of large sculp- 
ture. Entry fee $1.50. Entries may be re- 
ceived any time. For further information 
write John G. Wolcott, 236 Fairmount St., 
Lowell, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 

2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN DRAWINGS. Jan. 
3-23. National Academy of Design. By In- 
vitation and by Jury. Entry cards due 
Nov. 26. Drawings due Dec. 3. For further 
information write John Taylor Arms, Draw- 

ing _— 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 
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120TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
GRAPHIC ART. Mar. 13-Apr. 1, 1946. 
National Academy of Design. By Invita- 
tion and by Jury. Media: all print. Entry 
cards due Feb. 8. Work due Feb. 15, Prizes. 
For further information write John Tay- 
lor Arms, Chairman Exhibition, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

120TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
ING AND SCULPTURE. Dec. 4-21. Na- 
tional Academy of Design. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: painting and sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes totaling $4,775. Work due Nov. 9. 
For further information write National 
Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS‘ 18TH AN- 
NUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Mar. 6-Apr. 7. Seattle Art Museum. Open 
to all artists. Media: all print. Fee, $1. 
Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards due 
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Feb. 11. Work due Feb. 13. For further 
information write Eleanor Honnigfort, Sec- 
retary, 713 16th, Seattle 22, Wash. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 


EXHIBITION. Mar. 1-21. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery. Open to residents of Ohio 
Ind., Ill, W. Va., Pa., Ky. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Feb. 15. Work due Feb. 11-21. For further 
information write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, 
Colle; ° = Fine Arts, Ohio University, Ath- 
ens, oO. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH 


CAROLINA ARTISTS. Dec. 2-30. Person 
Hall Art Gallery, University of N. C. Open 
to. N. C. Artists. Media: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, drawing, print, sculpture. Work 
must have been done since Jan. 1944. 
Jury. Entry cards and work due Nov. 24. 
For further information write Helene Tir- 
anoff, Curator, Person Hall Art Gallery, 
U. N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 


YEAR 'ROUND EXHIBITION, John _Snow- 


den Gallery. Open to artists in Chicago 
and hundred mile radius. Media: oils, wa- 
tercolors, prints, etc. For further infor- 
mation write John Snowden Gallery, 13244 
East 57th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Hartford, Conn. 


8TH ANNUAL CONNECTICUT WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY EXHIBITION. Nov. 17- 
Dec. 16. Wadsworth Atheneum Art Mu- 
seum., Open to residents of Conn. Media: 
Watercolor, Gouache. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due Nov. 10. For further 
information write Mrs. Bertha Dion Burke, 
816 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 

KEARNEY MEMORIAL REGIONAL EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 4-31. Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute. Open to artists of Wisc., Ill., Mich., 
Minn., Ind., Ohio. Media: oil, 16x20 or 
larger. Jury. Prizes totaling $1,000. Entry 
cards due Nov. 21. Work due Nov. 26-Dec. 
5. For further information write Eunice 
Schaefer, Assistant to Director, Milwaukee 
Art Institute, 772 North Jefferson St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

Springfield, Mass. 

27TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. Dec. 2-23. 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery. 
Members only. Media: all. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry fee $3.00. Entry cards and work 


due Nov. 19 and 20. For further informa- 
tion write Miss Fanny Childs, 70 Chest- 
nut St., Springfield, Mass. 






































Worcester, Mass. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN OF WORCESTER 
COUNTY. Feb. 14-Mar. 17, 1946. Wor- 
cester Art Museum. Open to past and 
pregent residents of Worcester County. 

edia: oils, watercolors, drawings, prints 
and sculpture; crafts: jewelry, metalwork, 
pottery, weaving, wood-carving, leather- 
work, book-binding, block-printing, and 


decorated tin and wooden-ware. Jury. En- 
try cards due Jan. 12. 





Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

Much so-called modern art is tol- 
erated and encouraged by the alleged 
cognoscenti because, as they will tell 
you with a patronizing smile, “it is 
amusing.” That they themselves are 
vastly more amusing in the display of 
such an affectation does not accur to 
their smug minds. Far be it from a 
conservative to deny to art the privi- 
lege of being amusing, even while 
recognizing that to be amusing can 
never be the aim of any great work. 
For, just as “brevity is the soul of 
wit,” so the transitory quality is the 
cream of every jest, even as it consti- 
tutes the beauty of a smile. Nothing 
is more boring than a standing joke 
and nothing is so deadly to humor as 
to attempt to be permanently funny. 
For this reason, amusing art is best 
confined to the comic strip whose 
little life is brief. Fine art is a seri- 
ous matter and people who would 
attempt to feature amusing qualities 
therein are missing the mark in their 
failure to take into account the true 
purpose of permanent decorations.A 
certain content of nobility and dig- 
nity would seem to be more in keep- 
ing with fine art than are merely 
amusing qualities, attractive as they 
may be to minds that only skim the 
surface of thought. 
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PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Fall ané Winter Classes in New York City 
Opening Oct. 15th. For information write to 


. 5éth St. at p Ave. 
Clrele 7-5146 


New York, N. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PAINTING 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION BY 


NICHOLAS TAKIS 


SMALL GROUPS PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
748 LEXINGTON AVE. Plaza 3-4283 


RADO SPRINGS 

ARTS CENTER 

Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 

Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 

ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FALL TERM 1945 


FINE ARTS 

APPLIED ARTS 
ART EDUCATION 
Write for regular catalog. 


COLO. 
F £ 





Degrees Granted. 
Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
5212 Broadway © Oakland 11 © California 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
” DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


RINGELING “el 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’ 


Seravots FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 10, 1945 to May 31, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


KARL ZERBE 


Head of the Department of Painting 


DAVID ARONSON 


Assistant in the Department 
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Chicago American Annual 
[Continued from page 8] 

considered a mis-awarding of this prize, 
would have been -pleased this time. I 
think, too (sorry to say it, for Hopper 
ranks close to No. 1 for me among all 
American painters) that Mr, Hopper 
is getting a little lazy about the excel- 
lent formula he has hit. Hotel Lobby 
is typically Hopper, but Hopper that 
has lost something of its kick. Maybe 
Hopper is a drug that wears itself out 
on the patient. 

Another $500 prize winner that de- 
mands notice is Reflections by Paul Cad- 
mus, a little picture but with a mighty 
wallop. It depicts a rest period in a 
ballet school, with four dancers, two 
female and two male, disporting them- 
selves variously at their ease. It is ex- 
quisite, of the very essence of the bal- 
let, but with a masculine mastery from 
the painter who used to shock the Navy 
when he showed what sailors did ashore. 
Nothing suggestive about Reflections, 
but nothing namby-pamby, either. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray, which 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright did for the 
MGM horror film distortion of the 
Oscar Wilde novel, dominates a wall in 
this show as it dominated the film. Al- 
bright, with his mipish sense, has left 
the signature “Basil Hallward, '86.” 

Julia Thecla is showing her delight- 
ful “primitive,” which has become fa- 
mous around Chicago in previous shows, 
Mr. Audubon Painting. The naturalist 
is sitting with his easel under a Christ- 


mas-like tree, with many birds in the 
branches. Only they’re not life-like 
birds, but each a beautiful “maniken” 
of a bird, accurate and artfully lovely, 
perched on a limb like a Christmas tree 
ornament. It is a httle masterpiece. 


Out of the ordinary, too, and unfor- 
gettable, though faulty, is Western Fes- 
tival by Adams W. Garrett, a Texas 
soldier. There are scores of figures, hu- 
man and animal, all actively going 
about their various and divers busi- 
nesses. Breughel could have done bet- 
ter, but Garrett has made an amusing 
stagger. 


Stuart Davis Evolution 
[Continued from page 10] 

would have defeated many another 
painter with less knowledge of control; 
in Mural for Studio B, 1939, where 
whites, greys and blacks are adroitly 
balanced; and in Red Cart, 1932, where 
black as a valid color in its own right 
has been understood. 


An important facet of the artist’s 
talents is his ability to handle large and 
small areas with equal facility. Swing 
Landscape, a mural dated 1938, monu- 
mental in proportion, loses nothing 
through its size. 

This exhibition is not only a tribute 
to an important American artist, but 
also to a progressive Museum that has 
not, in this case, waited for rigor mortis 
to set in before so honoring a native 
talent. (Until Feb. 3.)—BEN WoLF. 


THE WAR IS OVER!!! 


COME AND PAINT IN SAN DIEGO 


THE PAINTERS PARADISE 


365 Painting Days Per Year with a Variety of Old World, New World 
and Natural Scenery. 


CLASSES 


IN LANDSCAPE, MARINE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 


Under the direction of Orren R. Louden and Robert R. Stewart 


VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


The Studio on the Pier 


5172 W. Pt. Loma Bivd. 


Ocean Beach, San Diego 7, Calif. 


Living Studios Available Adjacent to the School at Hotel Ocean Village 
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hans hofmann 


opening of winter session: 
morning — afternoon — evening 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 


OLENEANT 


THE WORCESTER ART 











school of fine arts 
52w.8 st. —n.y.c. 


october 2nd 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art’ 


FALL SESSION 
208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 





MUSEUM 


HERBER 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 














DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 
Write for Catalogue B. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training course. Students may live 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—<Advertising Design, Building 
Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 

Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


L711) fy ST TUTE 


Professional School. oY Chicago Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De- 
grees. Diploma. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 701 








Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y 
KANSAS INSTITUTE 
city ART and SCHOOL of DESIGN 


Drawing. Painting. Sculpture. Ceram- 

ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commercial, In- 

terior and Advertising Design. Fashion 

Illustration. Low tuition. Scholarships. Sum- 

mer School. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormitory: 
Write for catalog. 

Dept. 14115, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATAI.OGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


© Previous art training or 
.talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 5115 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind, 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 

Name. 
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Ralph Earl at Whitney 


[Continued from page 11] 


ing of documentary value. On the debit 
side, his likenesses of children, more 
often than not, are inept, somewhat 
primitive, scaled-down adults. His lack 
of attention to hands has been pointed 
out before, but as an exception, those 
of Clarissa Seymour are graceful and 
used to good effect in the overall de- 
sign of her portrait. 

I would like to agree wholehearted- 
ly with Edward Alden Jewell’s vain 
wish, expressed in the Times: “It would 
be wonderful if the Whitney group of 
canvases could be kept forever intact 
just as it is, It would be wonderful if 
a similar permanent service might be 
performed for Copley and Stuart and 
Morse and other key figures in the 
American panorama. But we cannot 
look for miracles.” 

The Whitney showing will continue 
until November 21, and on December 
13 the exhibition will move to the Wor- 
cester Art Museum for a month. Wil- 
liam Sawitzky, long-time authority on 
Earl, whose definitive volume on the 
artist will be published soon by the 
New York Historical Society, has con- 
tributed a well documented and illus- 
trated catalogue, and co-operated in 
the selection of the pictures.—Jo GIBBs. 


Grippe’s Divergent Aspects 


Peter Grippe’s sculpture in terra cot- 
ta and bronze, at the Willard Gallery, 
appears to the innocent bystander to 
have different and quite divergent as- 
pects. Such a piece as Space Figures, in 
terra cotta, is reminiscent of Zadkine, 
while one of the bronzes brings the 
work of Alexander Calder to mind. 
Neither of these artists may have mo- 
tivated Grippe’s work, yet the fact that 
they suggest themselves immediately in- 
dicates the diversity of effect that these 
sculptures present. 

Portrait, a heroic size head, conveys 
an intense impression of personality in 
its exaggerated features. Swimmers, its 
rounded heads and bumpy waves scarce- 
ly differentiated, lacks completely the 
essence of the swimmer, the thrust of 
the swift arm cutting like a fin through 
the water, the sense of fluid motion. 
These are solidly modelled forms, while 
the previously mentioned Space Figures 
and Study of Space are constructions 
that cleverly imprison space in patterns. 
Peaked Roofs, is an interesting repeti- 
tion of sharp acuity of forms effective- 
ly disposed. 

Figure in Movement, a bronze, is in- 
tricate and static, the elaboration of its 
detail lacking integration of design, Ab- 
straction, and Symbolic Figure I, both 
in bronze, are two of the most sucéess- 
ful pieces in their harmony of line and 
form.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 
The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 








First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, Spulotere, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog Louise B. Ballinger, 

trator. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 
EEE 


SUE 
School of Design for Women 
101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 


oration, fashion arts, fine 
na all 
pet- 


INSTITUTE teacher training. B.F.A. i 


courses. Photography, pu 
yh jewelry, ceramics. Resi- 


aon. Oldest school of art 

OF applied to industry. Catalog. 
1326 W. Broad St., Phila. 21, Ps 

NSD 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
» Direct Project Training 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Mlus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Illus., Draw’g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
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CLEARWATER MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ADULT AND JUNIOR CLASSES. BEGINNERS 
AND ADVANCED. ~- 


ON THE GULF COAST 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 


INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


the School for Art Studies 


CLASSES IN... 


PAINTING © SCULPTURE © DRAWING 
INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS: 
CITRON e EVERGOOD e GLICKMAN 


LEVI @e PICKEN e STENBERY 
2231 B'WAY AT 79TH ST. TR 7-1760 


NORTON WINTER TERM 


COMPLETE ART 
ce ee = 
OF ART toro, 


One of the country’s outstanding 

- gcnod art education centers. Fashion, in- 
CN sign. Textile eng., design; painting, 
OF DES illustration, seulpture, art educa- 


terior, advertising, industrial de- 
tion. 16 bldgs., textile plant, stu- 
dios, labs, museum, dorms, the- 
atre. Cultural and social program. 














Confers 


B.F.A.GMd Coed. Established 1877. Catalog. 
B.S. 18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 











THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
81 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge. New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STaTs CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





Genesis of American Art Week 

The amazing growth of American Art 
Week and its attending success has led 
others to attempt something of the 
kind and also several have entered 
claims as to its authorship. The League 
has been asked by many how it came 
into being. 

So far as the League is concerned 
the idea of a nation-wide art week 
originated with the late Mrs. Florence 
Dixon Marsh, Chairman of our Oregon 
State Chapter some sixteen years ago. 
Her Chapter put on a state-wide art 
week which was so successful she urged 
our Board to adopt the plan for a na- 
tion-wide program. 

The question was debated over sev- 
eral meetings, The Women’s Clubs had, 
some years before, when our former 
Board Member, the late Florence Top- 
ping Green, who was then chairman of 
their art section, attempted such a pro- 
ject but after a few tries abandoned it. 
So Mrs. Green was not too enthusi- 
astic for the League to back it. How- 


Ernest N. Townsend 
Again the League has suffered a 
hurtful blow in the passing of Ernest 
N. Townsend. For several years he 
had been a member of our Board—a 
popular and valued one. He was a 
former official of Allied Artists and 


a member of Salmagundi, as well as 
several other art groups and en- 
deavors. To his many friends and as- 
sociates his death comes as a great 
shock for he was much respected 
and loved. He was always doing for 
his fellow artists. 





ever, after fully canvassing the costs 
in time and organization, decided to 
sponsor it and it was launched some 15 
years ago as— 


National Art Week 

To go back a bit, when Jerome Trask, 
head of the Section of Fine Arts of the 
San Francisco Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, solicited the artists of the country 
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Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- 
vided finest quality paint to the artist for 
many years. The assurance of quality and 
a sound technic is based on an entirely 
permanent list of pigments ground in the 
most durable medium, formulation from 
the data of experience and research, grinds 
of full strength and brilliance. 


Certified conformance to the Standard, 
Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of materials, also 
purity. 


At mostly 25c and 50c per studio tube. 
Ask for the free 28 page technical book- 
let. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 





to join and make a great showing of 
American art in the beautiful Fine 
Arts Building. This was carried on un- 
der the slogan—For American Art. 
Many of these artists were the found- 
ers of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League and that is where the 
League picked up the slogan which was 
incorporated in our seal nearly two 
decades ago. It is not likely this was 
original even at that time. Then, to 
conform with the avowed purpose of 
the League, after our first two art week 
shows and the obvious success they had 
achieved, we changed its name to— 


American Art Week 


According to any records we can find 
it is the only nation-wide endeavor of 
this kind which has had more than a 
sporadic existence, and we can find no 
record of any kind in our newspaper 
morgues or library which indicate any 
other such event has been of sufficient 
importance to reach them or impress 
them. 

For 14 years American Art Week con- 
tinued to grow and it is hardly sur- 
prising its success should suggest its 
political potentialities to the heads of 
the art section of WPA. It is the opin- 
ion of political wise-acres that they 
planned to take the thing over—kidnap 
it or liquidate us. A terror campaign 
was indicated. 

Armed with “blessings from Wash- 
ington” and oodles of money and a 
well known personage to head their 
venture, they announced “National Art 
Week,” jumped in a week ahead of our 
dates, blanketing the week and extend- 
ing beyond it and proceeded to give 
us the works. 

Frankly, they scared the daylights 
out of some of us—but not all of us. We 
buckled on our shield of righteous own- 
ership and a deed dated several years 
previous and got busy. It was almost 
too easy. We simply broadcast that 
“American Art Week” was the “PRO- 
FESSIONAL” art week and must not 
be confused with the WPA show. This 
was scattered from here to there and 
it did the work, 

This National Art Week was such 
a flop there was insurrection in WPA 
art ranks. Their art week chairman re- 
signed. Another attempt was made to 
revive it the following year and another 
national figure was brought in to head 
it, but this one fell flatter than the 
previous event. Not enough “art” was 
sold to pay the postage and the mil- 
lenium which had been heralded was 
further away than ever. 

This, so far as we have any infor- 
mation is the picture. The newspaper 
services have no knowledge of data of 
any art observance of a nation-wide 
character other than American Art 
Week. The League has no particular 
pride of authorship and it would be 
quick to pay tribute to any group that 
works for the advancement and not 
subjugation of American artists and 
art. 

The Arizona artists under the lead- 
ership of the Scottsdale Women’s Club 
announced a “National Art Week” in 
1922 and carried on a state-wide show 
for several years. They did an admir- 
able work. The Pan-Pacific Exposition 
had a “National Art Week” in 1915. The 
Government’s “National Art Week,” 
picked up again and tried for a second 
year and expired. The Women’s Clubs 
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failed to find sufficient interest and 
abandoned their efforts. 

It has involved a tremendous effort 
and expenditure on the part of the 
League and it is rather doubtful if any 
organization, unless it can reach into 
every State and Territory as does the 
League, would be able to note a con- 
tinuing and growing success for 16 
years, aS does the League for its Amer- 
ican Art Week. 


Con and Pro About Us 


Just the other day we heard it re- 
marked the American Artists Profes- 
sional League is “old hat.” This is not 
the first time this organization has 
been on the receiving end of some heav- 
ily hurled epithets to which we have 
paid no attention and which have never 
swerved us from a determined course. 
We've been spoken of as “reactionary” 
and even “stick-in-the-muds.” 

Name-calling is nothing new and it 
is doubtful if the callers really know 
just what their appellations mean. If 
one does not agree with the political 
concepts of another class of people he 
is frequently branded as another of 
those “nazis.’ Long before Trampas 
called the Virginian by the best known 
of all American epithets and he prompt- 
ly looked into the muzzle of the suave 
Virginian’s six and heard him drawl— 
“When you call me that, smile,” names 
have been slung with great abandon. 
But what does it get? 

Not that it is necessary, for the 
League’s accomplishments are too gen- 
erally known to need any defense. But 
it is reassuring to look at the record. 

That record discloses two decades of 
unselfish and fearless devotion to our 
art and the artists of America, through 
tireless labor on the part of a Board 
that has been impersonal and self-ef- 
facing, and that the League, in that 
time, has steadily grown until it is the 
largest art organization in the coun- 
try and has Chapters in every State 
and in our Territories, is a complete 
answer to any silly charge. 

The militant fight it has carried on 
to keep exhibitions and competitions 
free of any discrimination, or the giv- 
ing of any undue advantage to any one 
kind of art expression has steadily 
grown in favor. Our dual-fair-jury plan 
has not only broadened such affairs but 
brought notable success and good feel- 
ing where inharmony and conflict were 
destroying them. If that is “old hat,” 
we stand convicted. 

That artists now have colors war- 
ranted by our manufacturers to be 
made according to specifications re- 
quested by the League and with pig- 
ments having a known history for per- 


The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always 
the chance of damage. You need 
not have this worry if you let ex- 
perienced men, such as we em- 
ploy, pack and ship your works 


of art. Our 78 years’ experience 
speaks for reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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manence, that artists’ rights are being 
recognized and advanced; that fradu- 
lent galleries have been closed and 
frauds jailed; that artists have been 
protected against discriminating taxes; 
that innumerable other problems 
which beset the artist have been solved; 
that American Art Week is now being 
observed and participated in by all 
our Chapters in the States and Terri- 
tories; these are but a few things to 
give a sketchy review of high-lights of 
an organization which has carefully 
avoided any discrimination or favor- 
itism. 

That is how “reactionary” the League 
is—ALBERT T. REID. 


Missouri Art Week 


Announcements and outline plans for 
the celebration of American Art Week 
in Missouri have been sent by Harrison 
Hartley, State Director, to all daily 
newspapers in the state; special letters 
to superintendents of schools in 114 
counties inviting them to have exhib- 
its; announcements to all the art gal- 
leries with the request that they set 
aside the week to feature the work of 
American artists living in Missouri. 


Massachusetts 

Miss Frances Dalton has accom- 
plished particularly fine work for 
American Art Week in Andover, Mass., 
and has lately been appointed League 
Chairman for that town. The American 
Art Week exhibition at the 20th Cen- 
tury Club, Boston, will feature the Dual 
Jury System. The Club’s Art Week 
Chairman, George T. Hamilton, states 
that both Art Week and the Dual Jury 
are inspiring movements. 


Catskill, N. Y. 


Mrs. Percy Decker is organizing a 
fine program for American Art Week 
in co-operation with the Arts and 
Crafts Guild. There will be radio pro- 
grams by guild members and trips to 
private homes to see fine collections of 
pictures. 


Maine 

Mrs. Allan Wheeler Gillette of 32 
Forest Park Road, Portland, has been 
appointed American Art Week Director 
for Cumberland County and Portland 
by Roger Deering, State Director, and 
First District Chairman of the League. 

Mrs. Gillette announces the Maine 
Chapter this year is dedicating Art 
Week to the American home, and states 
the purpose of Art Week is to display 
the art treasures of the community; to 
bring before the public the works of 
contemporary American artists and 
craftsmen.—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 


from Lea Angetes— 


To respect, pack, ship, store, 
receive and distribute paint- 
ings and other objects of 
beauty and value has been 
our mission in life for more 
than forty years. 


BRUGGER Arcs FORWARDING SERVICE 


2232 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS - 


ALBANY, N. Y. , 

Albany Institute of History and Art 
Nov.: Past Artists of Upper Hud- 
son. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
Nov. 12-Dec. 3: Prints by Paul 
Klee. 


BALTIMORE, MD. ; 
Walters Art Gallery Nov.: 
Carving. 

BANGOR, ME, y 
Bangor Public Library Nov. 5-24: 
“Life’ War Art. 

BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Copley Society Nov. 12-23: Portraits 
by Arthur R. Safford. S 
Guild of Boston Artists To Nov. 
10: H. Dudley Murphy Memorial 

Exhibition. 

Institute of Modern Art Nov. 8-Dec. 
8: Forbidden Art in the 3rd Reich. 
Museum of Fine Arts 7o Dec. 9: 
10 Centuries of Landscape. , 
Robert C. Vose Galleries To Nov. 
10: 19th Century British Paintings. 


CANTON, OHIO . 

Canton Art Institute Nov. 9-30: 
American Painters of Today. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Nov.: 56th Annual 
Exhibition of American Paintings. 
Museum of Science and Industry 
Nov. 4-25: Merchant Seamen Ex- 
hibition. , 

John Snowden Gallery Nov. 3-30: 
Paintings by Joyce Wahl Freiman. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum 7o Nov. 30: 
and the Sea Trade. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ; 
Cleveland Museum of Art From 
Nov. 8: Art of the Americas. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Nov. 5-30: French Paintings. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts To 
Nov. 15: 12 Contemporary Amer- 
icans. 

DAYTON, OHIO ; : 
Dayton Art Institute Nov.: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Collection of 
Contemporary American Paintings. 


DENVER, COLO. f 

Denver Art Museum Nov. 7-30: 
Contemporary French Painting. 
DETROIT, MICH. 2 
Detroit Institute of Arts To Nov. 
20: Bird Paintings; Nov. 13-Dec. 
16: Annual Exhibition of Michigan 
Artists. 

EAST LANSING, MICH. — 
Michigan State College Nov. 4-25: 
Graphic Arts. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Suburban Galleries Nov. 5-18: 
Paintings by David B. Pickering; 
New Jersey Artists Exhibition. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Fitchburg Art Center Nov. 11-Dec. 
19: Annual Local Exhibition. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 11: 
Watercolors by H. Halit; Nov. 11- 
Dec. 9: Eakins Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : 

John Herron Art Institute Nov.: 
Thorne Miniature Rooms. 

ITHACA, N. Y. 

Cornell University Nov. 10-Dec. 2: 
Oi in Watercolor. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum To 
Nov. 18: Annual Exhibitien of 
Califgrnia Watercolor Society; Nov. 
2-Det. 2: Etchings by Mary Jd. 
Coulter. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooke Memorial Art Gallery Nov. 
2-26; Paintings by John McCrady, 
Lamar Dodd, Alexandre Hogue, 
Xavier Gonzales. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Nov. 4-Dec. 
$1: Frank Lloyd Wright Architec- 
tural Exhibition. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts Nov. 
2-30: Annual Local Artists Ex- 
hibition; To Dec. 2: Japanese Color 
Prints. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Artists of Today To Now. 11: Paint- 
ings by Murray Kusanobu; Nov. 
12-Nov. 25: Paintings by Fabian 
Zaccone. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Oklahoma Art Center Nor. 3-30: 
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Ivory 


China 


Black and White Evxhibitiion; An- 
nual Association of Oklahoma 
Artists. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Pasadena Art Institute 7o. Nov. 
18: Arts and Skills of American 
Red Cross. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
To Nov. 25: Annual Watercolor 
and Print Exhibition. 

Art Alliance To Nov. 18: Drawings 
by Paul Cadmus; Watercolor Ex- 
hibition; To Nov. 25: Oils by 
Louis Bosa, Julio de Diego. 

McClees Galleries To Nov. 19: Oils 
and Watercolors by Phyl M. 
Ffrench. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art Nov.; 
“The Philadelvhia Press.” 

Woodmere Art Gallery Nov. 3-25: 
W. Elmer Schofield Memorial Ex- 
hibition. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Nov.: Painting in 
the U. 8S. 1945; Current American 
Prints. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum T7o Nev. $30: 
Watercolors by Phyllis Y. Riehl; 
Paintings by Douwe H. Feenstra. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum 7o0 Dec. 1: 
Sculpture by Frederic Littman; 
Paintings by Matthew Barnes. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design 
Nov.: Paintings and Lithographs 
by Theodore Gericault; Nov. 7-Dec. 


2: The Art of Daumier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum T7o Nov. 14: 
Wings over Pacific; Soviet Chil- 
dren’s Art. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery and School of Art 
To Nov. 25: Paintings and Draw- 
ings by Lyonel Feininger. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

San Diego Fine Arts Gallery Nov.: 
Art Guild Annual; Paintings by 
David Vaughan. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor From Nov. 1: Ecclesiastical 
Sculpture; Religious Folk Art of 
Southwest; From Nov. 4: Annual 
Exhibition of Society for Sanity in 
Art; Nov. 6-30: Watercolors by 
Ben Norris. 

Pent House Gallery Nov.: Contem- 
porary California Artists. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Nov. 25: Watercolors by Charles 
Burchfield; Nov. 1-25: Annual Ex- 
hibition of San Francisco Art As- 
sociation. 


SOUTH HADLEY, MAMSS. 

Mount Holyoke College Nov. 10-30: 
Mexican Paintings by Dorothy 
Cogswell. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Springfield Art Museum Oct.; Stu- 
dent Exhibition. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts Jo 
Nov. 30: Annual Exhibition by 
Members. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
Nov.: 


Work by Wilfred J. Ad- 
dison. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Swope Art Gallery To Nov. 18: 
Brown County Painters. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Nov.: Art in 
Religion. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art To Nov. 
18: Sculpture by Electra Wag- 
goner; To Nov. 25: Corcoran 
Alumni and Student Exhibition. 
National Gallery, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution From Nov. 10: Paintings 
and Drawings by Combat Artists 
in Marine Corps. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Nov. 
17: Drawings by Fragonard. 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Art Museum Nov.: Drawing 
Exhibition. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum Nov. 1-22: 
15 Latin American Painters. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center. Nov. 4-Dec. 2: 
Annual Delaware Exhibition. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries To Nov. 15: An- 
nual Exhibition of Contemporary 
Woodstock Artists; Nov. 1-30: 
Group Exhibition. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute Nov. 9-Dec. 9: 
Etchings by Lauren Ford; Nov. 4- 
Dec.: Traveling Exhibition from 
Pennsylvania Academy. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
17: Paintings by Tromka., 

N. M. Acquavella (38E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

H. V. Allison and Co. 
Nov.: Graphic Arts. 

America House (485 Madison) 70 
Nov. 21: Ceramic Tiles. 

American-British Art Center (44W- 
56) To Nov. 17: Pastels and 
Drawings by Peggy Bacon. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nov. 
16: Sculpture by Margaret Abell; 
Portraits by Mabel KR. Hatt. 

Art of this Century (30W57) To 
Nov. 17: Paintings by Charles 
Seliger and Paul Wilton. 

Art Students League (215W57) 
Nov. 1-15: Anne Goldthwaite 
Memorial Exhibition. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To Nov. 10: Ivan 
Le Lorraine Albright and Zsissly; 
Nov. 12-Dec. 1: Paintings by 
James Chapin. 

Babcock Gallery (38E57) Nov. 12 
Dec. 1: Paintings by Revington 
Arthur. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) Nov. 12-31: Sculpture and 
Paintings by Samuel Rothbort. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
17: 19th Century French Paint- 
ings. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Nov. 
10: Painting by Edythe Wallach 
and Siv Holme. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) To 
Nov. 10: 16th Century Landscape 
Paintings. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) Nov. 9-Jan. 1: Special Land- 
scape Exhibition. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Nov.: 
Olid Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
10: Paintings by Roger de la 
Fresnaye. 

Butler Galleries (126E57) To Nov. 
10: Watercolors by Doris and 
Richard Beer. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E67) 
Nov. 1-22: Paintings by Van Day 
Truex. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
Nov.; Three Watercolorists. 

Demotte Galleries (39E51) Nov. 
7-24: Paintings by Wang Chi- 
Yuan. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Nov.: 
Paintings and Sculpture by Ameri- 
can Artists. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Nov. 12-Dec. 
1; Landscapes by Walt Kuhn. 

Durlacher Brothers (11E57) To 
Nov. 24: Annual Exhibition of 
Old Master Drawings. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Nov.: Old Masters. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) To Nov. 
11: Paintings by William Fisher. 

Feig] Gallery To Nov. 10: Paintings 
by Antonin Pelc. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 


(32E57) 


10: Paintings by Hayley Lever; 
Nov. 5-26: Watercolors by Wil- 
liam Boyhan. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Nov.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Nov. 10: 
Watercolors by Frederic Whitaker; 
Nov. 13-24: Paintings by Terence 
Duren. 

Grand Central Art Galleries Branch 
(55E57) To Nov. 10: Paintings 
by J. Barry Greene; Nov. 12-24: 
Paintings by Xavier Gonzalez. 
Arthur H. Harlow and Co. (42E57) 
To Nov. 7: Lithographs and Draw- 
ings by Ira Moskowitz. 

Jane St. Gallery (35 Jane St.) Jo 
Nov. 17: Paintings by Nell Blaine. 

Jewish Community Center (6 Fifth) 
Ta Nov. 15: Paintings by Saul 
Raskin. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Nov. 
1-30: Paintings and Watercolors 
by Modern Mexicans. 

Knoedler and Co. (14E57) Nor. 
5-24: Mexican Paintings. 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery (15E57) 
Nov.: Paintings by Holty. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Nov. 17: Sculpture by Koren der 
Harootian. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
To Nov. 17: Paintings by Denny 
Winters. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Nov. 10: Paintings by Frederick 
Serger. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) 7o Nov. 
17: Tempera and Watercolors by 
Andrew Wyeth. 

Madison Square Garden Nov. 13-18: 
Paintings by Grandma Moses. 

Jacques Marchais Galleries (40E51) 
Nov.: Tibetan Art. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Nov. 
17: Paintings by Gattorno. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) To Nov. 
17: Drawings by Henri Matisse. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) Nov.: Islamic Metalwork; 
Mexican Pottery; From Nov. 6: 
English Needlework. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison at 
57) Nov. 5-Dec. 1: Paintings by 
Waldo Peirce. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Nov. 
10: Paintings by Helen Sawyer. 
Modernage Gallery (16E384) To 
Nov. 10: Paintings by Shirley 

Hendrick and Harry Shoulberg. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) To 
Nov. 10: Paintings by Mo Com. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov, 25: Art for War Veterans; 
Nov.: Elements of Design; Paint- 
ings by Stuart Davis. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Nov.: Mattern Memorial 
Exhibition. 

National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth at 89) To Nov. 7: Annual 
Exhibition of Society of American 
Etchers. 


National Arts lub (15 Grammercy 
Pk) To Nov. 9: American Art 
Week, N. Y. Chapter of American 
Artists Professional League. 

New Age Gallery (138W15) Nov. 
5-24: “Our Artists’ Choice.” 

National Serigraph Society (38W57) 
To Dec. 1: Members Prints in Per- 
manent Collections. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Nov.: 
European and American Masters. 

Arthur U. Newton Galleries (11E57) 
To Nov. 10: Drawings and Water- 
colors by British and American 
Artists. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (Old 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington at 
30) Nov.: 18th Ceniury American 
Portraits. 

New York Historical Society (170 
Central Park West at 77) To Nov. 
25: Allied Artists of America. 

New York Public Library (Fifth at 
42) To Dec. 15: French Book 
Illustration, 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 
Paintings by Carlos Merida. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 9: 
The Great Seven; Nov. 10-30: 
Paintings by David Aronson. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Nov. 5-17: 
Paintings by Ilse Getz. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To 
Nov. 17: Paintings by B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt. 

Pen and Brush Club (16E10) Nov. 
5-29: Members’ Fall Exhibition of 
Oils and Sculpture. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) To Dec. 1: 
Paintings by Mario Carreno. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Nov.: Paint- 
ings by Ralph Rosenborg. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
Nov.; Contemporary American 
Portraits. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) 
From Nov. 12: Stark Young. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) Paintings 
by Helion. 

Bertha Schaeffer Galleries (32E57) 
Nov. 3-Dec. 1: Paintiings by 
Nicholas Vasilief. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Nov.; Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Nov.: Old Masters. 

Jacques Seligmann and Go. (5E57) 
Nov.; Old Masters. 

E. and A. Silberman (32E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington at 
61) Nov. 12-Dec. 8: Paintings by 
David Ellinger. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Nov. 
21: Paintings by Ralph Earl. 

Wildenstein Galleries (19E64) To 
Nov. 24: Paintings by Camille 
Pissarro. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
16: Paintings by Peter Grippe. 

Howard Young Galleries (1E57) 
Nov.; Old Masters. 
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SAMUEL BRECHER NOTED AMERICAN 
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GrumbacherInest 


OIL COLORS FOR ARTISTS 


“WELLEFLEET HARBOR” 

An interesting study of Cape 

Cod painted by Samuel 
Brecher. 


Mr. Brecher writes: 


“I've used your artists’ material 


): 
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SAMUEL BRECHER is represented in the 
permanent collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum, by a “Portrait of a Man" acquired 
in 1938, and also a "Still Life acquired in 
1940, by purchase. He has had one man 
exhibitions at Kraushaar Gallery in 1944 as 
well as the A.C.A. and other Galleries 
earlier. 

After early studies at the National Aca- 
demy of Design and Cooper Union, he 
spent a number of summers at Province- 
town under Charles W. Hawthorne. At 
present he is connected with the Macbeth 
Gallery where his work may be seen at 
all times. 

He has exhibited widely in the museums of 
this country, including the Art Institute of 
Chicago, National Academy of New York, 
Montclair Museum of Art, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Pennsylvania Academy, Fort Worth 
Museum of Art, John Herron Art Museum, 
Dayton Art Institute, Toledo Museum of 
Art, Cincinnati Museum of Art, Minneapo- 
lis Institute of Art, Riverside Museum, 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
(1939), New York World's Fair (1939), Car- 
negie Institute, San Francisco Museum, the 
Virginia Museum and the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts; and his work has been shown 
in all the important art shows throughout 
the country. 

Mr. Brecher works in his New York studio 
at 124 West 23rd Street. In the summer he 
goes to Cape Cod where he works outdoors 
amid the sharp air and brilliant sunlight for 
which his canvases are well known. 
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every tube, togeth- 
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